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THE LUXURY OF CY CLING MADE REAL 


PIERCE CYCLES FOR 1902 








SEND FOR CATALOG WHICH IS FREE 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE CO. 


Buffalo New York Denver San Jose, Cal. 
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cycling, or any outdoor sport, when the body is weary, the hands rough and chapped, or the 


face red with tan or sunburn, POND’S EXTRACT removes all irritations—soothes and com- 
forts the body. 


There is only ONE POND’S EXTRACT and everybody knows its purity, 
strength and great medicinal value. Don’t take the weak, watery Witch 
Hazel preparations represented to be «‘the same as’’ POND’S EXTRACT. 
They generally contain ‘‘ wood alcohol,’”’ which irritates the skin, and, 
taken internally, is a deadly poison. 

Get POND’S EXTRACT, sold ONLY in SEALED BOTTLES in BUFF 
WRAPPERS. 


POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT cures Stehing or bleeding piles, however severe. It is a 
specific in all skin diseases, and gives quick relief to burns and bruises. 
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Delaware § Hudson R; R. 


THE GREATEST CARRIER 
OF SUMMER _ TOURISTS. 








Send 4 cents postage for 


‘A SUMMER PARADISE” 


A practical handhook of information about 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
LAKE GEORGE 
LAKE GHAMPLAIN 
THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
AUSABLE CHASM 
SHARON SPRINGS 


and scores of other cool, healthful summer 
resorts in the elevated region of Northern 
New York. The Shortest, Quickest and Best 
Line between New York and Montreal. 


Fully iilustrated, complete lists of 
hoteis, boarding houses, maps, etc. 











J. W. BURDICK 
General Passenger Agent 
ALBANY, N, ¥. 


New York Information Bureau, 21 Cortlandt St, 


H, G. YOUNG 
2d Vice-President 




















THE AL/TON’S ENGINEER. 
If YOU WILL SEND THE ADDRESS 
OF A PERSON WHO, WITHIN A YEAR, 
WILL HAVE USE FOR THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON RAILWAY 


CHICAGO 


ALTON 





(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINEDIN 
ABOVE MAP), WE WILL MAIL TO YOU 
A PICTURE, 44X3 INCHES, OF THE 
ALTON’sS ENGINEER. IF, IN ADDI- 
TION, YOU WILL TELL US IN WHAT 
PUBLICATION YOU. READ THIS AD~ 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO 
YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- 
GEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 
Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
G au Pa Aczuwr, Curcago & 
Arrow Raritway, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 














THE POPULAR 


COMMERCIAL and TOURIST 
ROUTE 


between 


CLEVELAND and BUFFALO 


Steamer CITY OF BUFFALO 
Steamer CITY OF ERIE 
These steamers are new, fast and luxurious 
in their appointments, are unsurpassed for 
comfort and convenience, and ‘the service of 
the line is the finest offered on the interior 
waters of the United States. 


TIME CARD—DAILY 
Leave Cleveland 8 p.m. Arrive Buffalo 6.30 a.m. 
Leave Buffalo 8 p.m. Arrive Cleveland 6.30 a.m. 
Special Daylight Trips Every Saturday, 
commencing July 12th to August 
30th, inclusive, 

Leave Cleveland 8 a. m.; arrive Buffalo 6 
fs m.. Leave Buffalo 8 a. m.; arrive Cleve- 
and 6 p. m. 

Central Standard Time used. 
Orchestra Accompanies Each Steamer. 
CONNECTIONS MADE 
At Buffalo with trains for all Eastern and 

Canadian. points. 
At Cleveland for Detroit and all points 
West and Southwest. 
Ask ticket agents for tickets viaC. & B. Line. Send 
four cents for illustrated pamphlet. 
Special Low Rates between Cleveland and Buffalo, 
and to and from Niagara Falls every 


Saturday night. \ 
W. F. HERMAN, Gen. Passenger Agent, Cleveland, 0, 
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[Long Island. 


ACCESSIBLE TERRITORY FOR 


Permanent Residence and 
Summer’s Outing. 


Wooded Highlands on the Sound Shore, 
Splendid Beaches on the Ocean Side, 
Beautiful Sites in the Central Valley, 


INCREASED TRAIN SERVICE. 
BALLASTED ROADBED—NO DUST, 


For full information send stamp to cover 
postage,— 

LONG ISLAND (Descriptive, Illustrated), 8 cents. 
UNIQUE LONG ISLAND (Camera Sketches), 6 cents 


Che Long Island Railroad Gompany 
OFFICE, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


HOWARD M. SMITH, H, B. FULLERTON, 
General Passenger Agent. Special Agent, Pass. Dept. 
leaned 














Hotel Sorrento 
AND COTTAGES, 
SORRENTO, ME. 


Will Open June 28. 


APPOINTMENTS MODERN IN ALL 
RESPECTS. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS, STEAM HEAT, 
PRIVATE BATHS, SALT AND 
FRESH WATER FISHING, GOLF 
AND TENNIS. 

SEVERAL WELL FURNISHED COT- 
TAGES FOR RENT TO PRIVATE 
FAMILIES. 


F. S. RISTEEN, Proprietor, 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















The magnificent through . train 
service maintained by the 


“Big Four’’ 
In connection with the 
New York Central. Boston Q 
Albany and Chesapeake 
CQ. Ohto Ry’ s, 
includes Buffet Parlor, Café-Library, 


Dining and Observation Cars, and 
Pullman Sleepers 


To 


Mountains, 
Lakes, 


East, 


Seashore, 


West, 
North. 


Write for rates and folders. 


WARREN J. LYNCH, W. P. DEPPE, 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Asst. Gen’] P. & T. A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 























NEW GASTLE, N. H. 


The Wentworth, 


On North 1% Hours 
Shore. NEWCASTLE, N. Hl. from Boston 
Three-mile stage ride from Portsmouth 

Depot; modern hotel; accommodates 400; 


rooms single or en suite; private baths, elec- 
tric lights. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 12 Pieces. 


g-hole golf links, 2,483 yards; golf club- 
house ; grand drives, boating, bathing, fish- 
ing ; 3-hour daily sail of ‘‘ The Wentworth’s”’ 
steamer. 


OPENS JUNE 28. 
FRANK JONES, Prop. W. K. HILL, Mgr. 


F. H. Scofield, Metropolitan Building, or 
New England Summer Resort Association, 3 
Park Place, N. Y. 
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MANCHESTER. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS—VERMONT 


Che FQUINOX 


EDWARD C. ORVIS, Mgr. 
Open June 18. Only one-quarter mile from 


EKWANOK 


Country Club, Member U.S. G. A. Geo. Low, Professional. 
N. Y. Office Now Open—Plaza Hotel. A. E. Martin. 
Golf Tournaments July, Aug., and Sept. Write for particulars. 














‘ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 
(OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH) 
New York 


CONDUCTED ON EUROPEAN 
+ PLAN AT MODERATE RATES 


Table d’Hote Breakfast 
50c. 
Table d’Hote Dinner 
$1.25 and $1.50 


Centrally located and most convenient to amusement and business 
districts. Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broadway 


cars direct, or by transfer. 








WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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HALCYON HALL 


AND GOTTAGES, 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co, N. Y. 


NOW OPEN 


TWO HOURS BY NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. 


A Sumptuous and Artistic 
Summer Home for Re= 
fined Families. 

GOLF LINKS, BOATING, FISHING, 
DRIVING, DAILY CONCERTS, 


Scenery and roads unsurpassed ; Halcyon 
Spring Water ; 21 acres of lawn; rooms single 
or en suite, with private bath ; no mosquitoes ; 
no malaria. 


HENRY F.GILLIG & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 


OLD LYME INN, 


Old Lyme, Connecticut. 
On New Haven R. R., Shore Line Division. 


Thoroughly renovated and refurnished and ex- 
tensive alterations and additions made last year. 
Situated in a beautiful part of Connecticut, with 
attractive walks and drives, boating, fishing and 
bathing. Comfort of guests given careful atten- 
tion. Table a specialty. Terms reasonable. For 
further particulars address. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


Proprietor. 





M onomonock Inn 
CALDWELL, New Jersey. 


A delightful Family Summer Resort. with all conveniences, 
charniingly situated among the hills of Northern New Jersey, 
less than one hour from New York. Ready June 7th. Goll, 
Tennis and Billiards. Fine driving; livery attached. One 
of the healthiest places in the United States. 
information apply to 





For book and 


G, F. VAN WAGENEN, Mgr. 


ARDSLEY, NEW YORK 
THE BELLEVUE 


OPENS MAY 30, under entire new management; accommodates 
7% guests and ‘3 surrounded by 38 acres of lawn and groves; high 
elevation’; easy of access from New York, being one-half hour's 
ride from One Hundred‘and Fifty-fifth St. ; fourteen trains daily. 
HERON{O, WRIGHT, Prop, 








LAKE GEORGE, N.Y. 


** at the Gateway of the Adirondacks.” 


The New . 


e n 

Fort William Henry Hotel, 
Lake George, New York. 
OWNED BY THE HUDSON VALLEY RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Situated amid superb mountain scenery on 
the shores of beautiful Lake George. Luxu- 
riously refitted and furnished. Every modern 
improvement. Fire safety equipment, the 
most complete of any summer hotel in America. 
Gulf links, new bath houses, fishing, boating. 
Delightful drives through an historic country. 
Two concerts daily by Doring’s military band 
and orchestra. Artistic casino in the hotel 
park, with two high-class vaudeville perform- 
ances daily. 
OPEN JUNE TO SEPTEMBER. 
C. R. ELDRIDGE, Manager. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 

Room 924, St. James Building, Twenty-sixth 

Street and Broadway. 


The Montowese. 


ENLARGED and IMPROVED. 


Situated at Indian Neck; Branford, Conn., at the 
widest part of Long Island Sound. The most de- 
sirable family resort on the entire coast. Rooms 





| with bath. Electric Light, Golf, Excellent Bath- 


ing, Beautiful Drives, Music, and other amuse- 
ments. Send for booklet. 
W. A. BRYAN, 
Manager, 
Also Manager of the famous Kenilworth Inn 
(Winter Resort), Biltmore, North Carolina. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 


QUAKER HILI, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 
Two hours from New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Opens June 20. 1,200 feet elevation. 
Golf links and all other amusements. 
N. S. HOWE, Manager 
Post office address Pawling, N. Y. Circulars, etc., at Scofield’s 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 


CEDAR CLIFF INN, 


MONROE, ORANGE COUNTY, N. Y.- 


Eight hundred feet elevation; new house: all improvements 
beautiful lakes ; 9) acres of woods and fields; fifty miles ; Erie, low 
fares ; everything amusement line. Send for illustrated booklet. 

W. M. HAIGHT. 


FOR RENT 











Several nicelyffurnished Cottages, 
near!beachfand station ; ‘running 
water, ., LEONARD, Leonardo, N. J 
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Berkeley Hotel, tostén, -” mass. 


Modern in every de- 

tail. Convenient to 

Back Bay. Stations, 

near Copley Square 

and Public Garden. 

Particularly attractive 

to ladies traveling 

alone. European an 

American plans. Cir- 

cular on application to JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


LONG BEACH L.I. 


LESS THAN .ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK CITY. 


LONG BEACH HOTEL 
OPENS JUNE 2isT. 
THE INN Now Open. 
Address A, E, DICK. NEW YORK OFFICE, 12 WEST 28D ST. 


HOTEL GRENOBLE, 
56th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
A. EB DICK, Proprietor. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


PEQUOT OUSE and COTTAGES. 


Season Opens June 19th. 
Famous Harbor Yachting Headquarters. 


A delightful combination of seashore and country, Macadam 
Roads, Bathing, Golf, etc. For descriptive booklet, write 


WM. H. HAGER, Proprietor. 
“ In the Heart of the Southern. Catskills.” 


ROXMOR 


Woodland, Ulster County, N. Y. 


A wild, pictures ue, quiet retreat. Private neighborhood, 
no hotels nor boarding houses. Altitude 1,200 feet. Excel- 
lent water. Modern house, Open all seasons. Booklet, 
etc., on application. E. B. MILLER. 


WACHUSETT HOUSE 


PRINCETON, MASS. 
Open May 30. Reduced Rates for June. 


feet above sea level; broad piazzas, pure air, fine 
golf ; near Wachusett Mt. State Reservation. 
P. A. BEAMAN & SON, Props- 


PARENTS DESIRING TO TRAVEL 

During July and August will find a delightful country home in a 
healthful locality of the Champlain Valley region of Vermont in 
which to leave a limited number of children between the ages of 
six and twelve. Milk and fruit in abundance ; instruction given in 
any branches desired—including French or German; teacher a 
college graduate now in New Jomer who will escort pupils to —_ 
try L ome from New York or vicinity. References exchanged. 

dress W. M., 106 Speedwell Ave., Morristown, N.J. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE. Proprietors. 


- RACKEN BU RNIE.’’—A summer home for boys in the 
Berkshire Hilis Opens June 24th. Nature study in fields 
ani woods. Sportsand recreation. Home care and surroundings. 
Send for cirewars C,s, PHELPS, Mansfield Center, Conn, 
CREST VIEW 
SANATORIUM 














1,130 
views : 














Greenwich, Ct.—First-class 
in : respects; bome comforts. 
HITCHCOCK, M, D, 
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Tired Out? 


BUSINESS CARES AND WORRIES 
Od that stage where sows serious iisese is Hable to result. 


A [MA N's 


[MA fA'S 


SPRINGS 


will prevent 
this 
threatened 
illness. 

Its staff of 
most eminent 
specialists 
and the 
waters 

of its 
Springs— 


Hist Brom wif MARIAN 


—for bathing and drinking will rest you, revitalize tg and cure you. 

The situation at Alma is ideal. With its delights ‘ul surroundings, 
its dry, pure balmy air, its- patesty appointed Sanitarium there is 
no other spot which has so many advantages, natural and other, for 
prod — or woman who is undertoned, sick or convalescent. At 

you are not only made well but ‘taught how to keep well. 

ALMA- BROMO and ALMA ARIAN waters cure tase, 
, Liver Complaint, Stomach, Kidn 
and Bladder Danie. Outdoor and indoor recreation in variety 
furnished, including fine 9-hole golf links. 

Write to The Alma ings Sanitarium, Alma, Mich., Ser 
64-page booklet and full information. 


























ADIRONDACKS. 


Lake Duane, 


HOTEL AYERS, ““. 


2,000 feet altitude, pine, balsam groves, spring water, 
steam, log fires. boating, fishing. bowling, tennis, ping pong. 


Booklet. 
AYERS & SON, Ayers, N. Y. 


HOTEL CHILDWOLD, 


LAKE MASSAWEPIE, ADIRONDACKS. 


Private Park of 6,000 acres. Opens June 20. Fine camp sites and 
cottages to let. Ifing, Tennis, Boating, Fishing and 
Hunting. Fine, large casino for entertainments and dancing. 


Through Wagner Palace Car 
from NEW YORK to CHILDWOLD. 
For information and rates address 
CHAKLES E. LELAND, 
Hotel Buckingham, New York. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


POWDER POINT HALL 


AND COTTAGES. 


Open for boarders from July 1 to ot. 9. Golf. boating, 
bathing, tennis courts, shade trees. Illustrated booklet. 


Address C. M READE, 
Room 637, Exchange Building, Boston. 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE. 


Annual Summer Resort Number and Classified 
List of Hotels and Boarding Houses, Published 


JUNE 22, 1902, 
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From the Top of 
Pike’s Peak 
to the Lowlands 
of the Tropics 


—whatever the condition of 
cold or heat—the exact ad- 
justments of the 


Elgin 


Watch 


make travel surer and safer. 
The new Elgin book, ‘“‘Time- 
makers and Timekeepers,” 
reviewing the development 
of the locomotive and the 
watch—/ree. 


Elgin National Watch Co. 
Elgin, Ii. 





SUMMER 


























IN 
VERMONT 
WASHINGTON, CONN. 


Delightfully situated in the U Atchfield Hills 1,000 feet elevation, 
2% hours from New York via N. Y., N. H.& H.R. R. For partic- 


ulars, address 
MRS. J. M. VANDERHOOF. 
Tg fine Cottage, beautifully situated, in 
ro L oT. —Portland harbor near water-bathing, beach. 
etc. Very convenient: well furnished; one of the most desir- 
able on the coast. Passer of 
___A. M. SMITH, Portland, Me. 


CAMP POKEGAMA, Itasca Co., Minn. 


For boys ; ‘and August. Fisning, boating, sports, study of 
nature and ont lire. Careful supervision and training. For cir- 
culars address H. W. SLAC K, St. Paut. Minn. 


FERNWOOD HALL—LAKE OZONIA 


A unique Summer Home in an Adirondack Mountain Park. 
Please write for Booklet. F. M. HEATH, Owner, Potsdam, N. Y. 


GROVE HOTEL. 


#5 week. Free steam launch. Cottages, furnished, $25 to $50 
season; free launch, ice, and janitor. Circulars and references, 
Capt. COLLINS, Maranacook, Me. — 


i i161 BROADWAY. 


a 


Catalogue for a stamp. 
SMITH & WESSON, 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 18 Stockbridge St. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, SPRINGFIELD MASS 
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ONE MILLION SUBSCRIBERS IN 1901 


TO REGISTRY COMPANIES. 


$1,000 for $1.00 $3,000 for -$5.00 


Che Commercial Registry Zo. 
SUITE 301 WAINWRIGHT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Offers the most PERFECT system of Registration, Identification and Credit Reference, 
combined with Special Accident and Health Insurance Policies of the 


Union Gasualty and Surety Go. 


OF ST. LOUIS, 
WHOSE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH POLICIES ARE THE BROADEST, 
CLEAREST AND MOST LIBERAL EVER OFFERED. 
Cash Capital, $250,000. Surplus to Policy-holders, $346,977.22. 
LOSSES PAID TO DATE OVER $2,900,000. 


$2 50 000 Deposited with the Missouri Insurance Department 
® for the Protection of Policy.Holders. 


























Gost of Service to Subscribers: 


CLASS 1 SERVICE—Including $1,000 Special Accident Policy paying $5.00 per week in- 
demnity, German Silver Key Tag and Serviceable Leather Pocket Case, $1.00 per year. 


CLASS 2 SERVICE— Including $3,000 Special Accident Policy paying $15.00 per week in- 
demnity, German Silver Key Tag and Handsome Leather Pocket Case, $5.00 per year. 


In addition to the above service,a Health Insurance Policy, covering twelve of the 
most prevelant diseases, is furnished for an extra premium of $1.00 per year. 


Any person between the ages of sixteen and sixty-five, in sound physical condition is accepted. 
NO DUES, NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION, NO ASSESSMENTS. 


Fill out this application, and send to us, with $1.00 for Class 1 Service, or $5.00 for Class 2 
Service, and we will forward same to you by return mail. 





APPLICATION 


I hereby apply for Registry and Accident Insurance, and for that purpose make the 
following statement : 


Name 


Beneficiary Relationship 
I have never had fits or disorders of the brain, and am in whole and sound condition, 
mentally and physically, except as herein slated 











Agents in all Principal Cities. For Agency and Territory, address Home Office. 
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Standard Marine Engines 


10 h. p. to 75 h. p., 
two, three, and 
four cylinders. 





YACHTS, LAUNCHES, 
AND HOUSE-BOATS 
from 30 to 130 feet. 


All the latest modern 
improvements. 


SMOOTH - RUNNING, 
SAFE, POSITIVENESS 
IN ACTION, SIMPLI- 

CITY, ECONOMY. 


Catalogue 
Yacht “ Rancacas” 4 on request. 








UNITED STATES LONG DISTANCE AUTOMOBILE CO. 


307 Whiton Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
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= Drive to Put” 


use a ball that will get there 
ahead of the other kind made 
of poor material. Use the 


Mascot Golf Ball 


well tried and popular. Made of pure 

- Gutta-percha. Well painted—resilient— 

won’t chip—accurate. Three sent post- 

paid in a box upon receipt of $1.00 or 

from your dealer. We allow liberal credit 

on old balls sent to us. Catalog Davidson 

famous Rubber Goods mailed free for asking. 

1 DAVIDSON RUBBER CoO., 
19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Century 
AUTOMOBILES 


POSSESS ALL THAT’S GOOD IN 
MOTOR VEHICLE CONSTRUCTION. 


> 


No. 1. STEAM RUNABOUT. 


STRONG—EFFICIENT—RELIABLE. 


Century Automobiles are built to stand the 
test of everyday endurance— 


THE TEST THAT TELLS 
Electric Runabouts. Gasoline Touring Cars. 


YOUR ADDRESS BRINGS NEW CATALOGUE. 


CENTURY MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 








Electric 
Automobiles 


appeal to Src ipinsiing renee purchasers 
because of their simp 

tion, ease of control, ad dedes dag, 
and elegance of fittings and 








Nordrach Milk 
and Rest Cure 


(Formerly of Stamford, Conn.) 





Oven June 15th 





Phoenicia, Ulster Co, (Southern Catskills), New 
York, for brain-weary business men and tired women, 
and those who suffer from Mal-Assimilation, Insomnia, 
Neurasthenia, and particularly diseases of the stomach 
and bowels, 

All the tested methods of Physiologic Therapeutics, 
Nauheim, Sprague Hot Air, Salt and Mineral 
baths, Massage. Send for Pamphlet, 


Address 


The “NORDRACH” MILK & REST CURE 





Golumbia Tonneau; Mark XIX 


One of the most practical, serviceable and stylish ot 
our vehicles. Tonneau body is removable and in its 
place may be substituted a rumble seat or a hamper. 
Will run 40 miles on one charge of battery. 





We provide vehicles for every kind 


of pleasure service or business re- 

wirement, including Runabouts, 
Victorias, Surreys, Cabriolets, Ton- 
neaus, Broughams, Hansoms, "Bus- 
ses, Wagonettes, Delivery Wagons, 
Trucks, Vans, etc. 


Write for our catest catalogue 








PHOENICIA, ULSTER CO., NEW YORK. 








ELECTRIC 
VEHICLE Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


New York Salesrooms, 100 Broadway 
Chicago Showrooms, 1421 Wabash Ave. 
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A Combination of Irresistible E.xcellence 





& “HART 
\"D UNLOPS’, 


Bhe vv, 
Hartford 
Single-T ube 
Cire 
has ever been regarded as 
strictly high-grade equip- 
ment. Its great speed, strength 
and splendid wearing qualities 


are a guarantee of its uniform 
quality and care in construction 





” fF 
FORDS'g 


> 


The unexcelled qual- §£ 


ity and high-grade 
construction of 
these two tires have 
made them supreme 
in their respective fields 


We have in stock, and will supply. the 


. 


Ww. Ghe 
o/ 
Y Dunlop 


Double-T ube 

a. é 

—— Gire 
is remarkable for the simplic- 
ity and ease with which it 
can be repaired. It combines 
all the best features of other 
double-tube tires, with a few 
special virtues of its own * * 


~~ 


“— 


Is made of only the 
finest materials 


proper size and weight tires for any kind of 
wheels. Let us advise you regarding the tires 
best adapted to your needs 
Users of our tires will save delay by dealing with 
our branch houses in all principal cities, and which 


tools you will need 


are in charge of our direct representatives 


Ghe HARTFORD 
RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


These are the only 





i 


‘Outing Season 


is at hand and the pleasures of Camp life, as well as 
of Travel, may be greatly enhanced when one is 
equipped for taking good pictures. The expense is 
not worth considering if one buys an 


OrmondCamera 


If Not Satisfactory—Back With It. 


Kodaks and all kinds of Cameras 


Write for our complete Catalogue of Cameras and Photo 
Supplies. Upon request we will send a 

Special List of Bargain Cameras 
of all the standard makes at 60% discount from r 
prices. Any camera sent O. O. D. with privilege o 


amination. Address 
80 Wabash Ave., Chtenge, Ill. 


ular 
ex- 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO., 
Largest Photo Supply House in the World. 
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IT’S ALL IN THE LENS. 


HIS illustrates 
the patent 
auxiliary bed fur- 
nished with the 
Long Focus Ko- 
rona, to prevent 
the bed cutting oft 
part of the picture 
when using wide 
angle lens. 
Another ex- 
clusive feature is 
our patent swing 
back, which extends 
into position auto- 
matically when the 
camera is opened. 
\ FF 
The Axis of the Swiag 
is at the Centre 
of the Plate. 


Send for, lllustrated Catalogue. Mention 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Gundlach Ootical Co. Rochester, N.Y. 
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This 
Revo/utronizes 
Photography 


: | ae 
of the vas 


most recent de- 
, = of pho- 
toa science. 


Fas instrument so com- 
7 pact and complete; so 
‘Ma kes it the “222: 
f marvelous in its mechanical 
/ perfection as to entirely revo- 
M a rvel P. lutionize the making of pictures. 
| Smappa magazine carries 
. 12 plates or 24 films, which change 
! Camera / 4: , ae with a motion of the 
j ¥ hand. You always have a fresh plate 
! / or film ready for instant use. 
| of t e / It is impossible to make two cxpo- 
sures on one plate; you can develop each 
] . / exposure separately and to the best advan- 
4 tage—the only way to make perfect pictures. 
| y pe P 
| 4 Snappa camera is not only the fastest 
camera, but it is also the most accurate, taking 
pictures with a rapidity and precision 
heretofore unknown in snap shot work. 
Everybody should know all about it— 
whether you have a camera or not—you 
should know the advantages of this great 
invention. It is a revelation—an educa- 
tion in the possibilities of photography. 
Ask to see it at the dealers, or send for descriptive book. 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL AND CAMERA CO., 
156 South St., Rochester, New York. 
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DESIGNED AND ERECTED FOR JOSEPH D.-WHITE, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


Horticultural Architects and Builders, EARS RETR ES es 


Greenhouse Construction Catalogue ; also Greenhouse 1133 Broadway, New York 
Heating and Ventilating Catalogue, mailed upon request. and IRVINGTON-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 
Plans and estimates on houses of all sizes furnished on request. 


Hitchings €& Go. Baicers ana pesigners 


Also Manufacturers of Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE CONSERVATORIES, SOUTH HADLEY, MASS 
Designed and Erected by Hitchings &S Go. 


E contract to erect complete Palm Houses, Greenhouses, of Hayne 
ete., with our patent Iron Frame Construction. We are experts in gre Hitchings & (0. 233 Mercer St. i. \ = 
house building and heating, and will be pleased to prepare plans and Speci , . 
fications for such work on application. Catalogues on reques' ESTABLISHED 1844. 
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SULLIVAN, IND. 
“Our boy, Phillip Reed Jenkins, is a Mellin’s Food 
product, being raised entirely on the bottle. We tried 
several foods but could get nothing that would agree 
with him until we used Mellin’s Food; his picture 
shows whether it agreed with him or not. We can 


heartily recommend Mellin’s Food to anyone: 
MELLIN’S FOOD SAMPLES FREE 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
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PATENT SUSTAINED] 


BY U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 
ASK FOR AND . 
INSIST ON 
HAVING THE 
GENUINE 


Sample pair, 
by mail,25c, 


CUSHION 


HOSE Button 
SUPPORTER 


NEVER SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


GEO. FROST CO, “x= 


“@EEE Look for the name on 
every loop, 
Moulded Rubber Button. 





Quilted 
Mattress 
Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white wadding be- 
tween, are the best, being washable, 
and are most durable. Sizes for 
double beds, single beds, cribs and 
cradles bound ready for use. . 


For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stores 


Excelsior Quilting Zo. 


Laight and Uarick Streets 
New York 














Spring & Summer 
24. Ycars the 
Standard of Excellence 


Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR SUMMER, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


NEW YORK: {" West 23d Street 


155-157 Broadway 
BROOKLYN : 504 F 
BOSTON: Fulton Street 


H 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 924Ch 
CHICAGO: Chestnut Street 


82 State Street 


Agents In al! Principal Cities. 








We 
Claim 
Everything 


good regarding our blue and black worsted 
Serge Suits, single and double breasted, half 
lined, full lined, silk lined or skeleton. Large 
and small men, short and stout men, tall and 
slim men can be fitted and suited from our 
large stock. Sizes, 32 to 50 chest. Prices, 
$12 to $20. 

Our Golf Bicycle Suits cannot be equaled. 

We have now ready the largest line of 
Bathing Suits for men and women in America. 


Everything for men’s wear. 


A. RAYMOND @ COQ., 


Clothiers and Outfitters, 
NASSAU, COR. FULTON ST., - NEW YORK.. 
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ROYAL WO 
BON TON CORSETS 


COMPLETE THE FIGURE 








ALL PRICES 
ALL STYLES 
PERFECT FIT 


The beauties of the modern figure are 
emphasized and completed by wearing 


CORRECT CORSETS 
Send for THE ROYAL BLUE BOOK 


Bao 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
WESTERN SALESROOM: CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ORY SOAP is the children’s soap, their friend and play- 
mate. They have fun with it because it floats and in 
their baths they enjoy its clean, smooth lather—as mild as 
whipped cream. There is no irritation of their tender skins 
from Ivory Soap, even when applied morning, noon and 
night, or oftener if need be. Ivory Soap—99*40 per cent. pure. 


The drawing by Elizabeth Shippen Green, reproduced above, was awarded fourth prize of Two Hundred 
Dollars in a recent artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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Survey of the World 


A great audi- 
ence assembled 
on Decoration 
Day at Arlington Cemetery, where Presi- 
dent Roosevelt delivered an address that 
has since been the subject of much dis- 
cussion throughout the country, and 
especially in the South. It was a defense 
of the policy of the Administration in the 
Philippines and of the conduct of the 
Army, with a frank confession of the 
commission of cruelties that must be 
punished. He reminded the veterans 
that they had fought in what was the 
chief crisis in the history of the country: 


The President’s Address 
at Arlington 


“ This was the one crisis in which to have 
gone wrong would have meant not merely dis- 
aster, but annihilation. For failure at any 
other point atonement might have been made, 
but had you failed in the iron days, the loss 
would have been irreparable, the defeat irre- 
trievable.” 


The example of the soldiers of the Civil 
War he then presented for or instruc- 
tion in our lesser crisis, when the sons 
of these veterans are fighting in the 
Philippines. Then followed a memora- 
ble passage in the address which must be 
quoted at length: 


“These younger comrades of yours have 
fought under terrible difficulties and have 
received terrible provocation from a very cruel 
and very treacherous enemy. Under the. strain 
of these provocations I deeply deplore to say 
that some among them have so far forgotten 
themselves as to counsel and commit, in retali- 
ation, acts of cruelty. The fact that for every 
guilty act committed by one of our troops a 
hundred acts of far greater atrocity have been 
committed by the hostile natives upon our 
troops, or upon the peaceable and law-abiding 
natives who are friendly to us, cannot be held 
to excuse any wrongdoer on our side. Deter- 
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mined and unswerving effort must be made, 
and is being made, to find out every instance 
of barbarity on the part of our troops, to pun- 
ish those guilty of it, and to take, if possible, 
even stronger measures than have already 
been taken to minimize or prevent the occur- 
rence of all such instances in the future. But 
is it only in the army of the Philippines that 
Americans sometimes do acts that cause in 
the rest of America regret? [Cries of “ Oh, 
no! ”] 

“ From time to time there occur in our coun- 
try, to the deep and lasting shame of our peo- 
ple, lynchings carried on under circumstances 
of inhuman cruelty and barbarity—a cruelty 
infinitely worse than any that has ever been 
committed by our troops in the Philippines, 
worse to the victims and far more brutalizing 
to those guilty of it. 

“The men who fail to condemn these lynch- 
ings and yet clamor about what has been done 
in the Philippines are indeed guilty of neglect- 
ing the beam in their own eye while taunting 
their brother about the mote in his. Under- 
stand me. These lynchings afford us no ex- 
cuse for failure to stop cruelty:in the Philip- 
pines. Every effort is being made and will be 
made to minimize the chances of cruelty oc- 
curring. 

“But keep in mind that these cruelties in 
the Philippines have been wholly exceptional 
and have been shamelessly exaggerated. We 
deeply and bitterly regret that any such cruel- 
ties should have been committed, no matter 
how rarely, no matter under what provocation, 
by American troops. But they afford far lese 
justification for a general condemnation of 
our army than. these lynchings afforded for 
the condemnation of the communities in which 
they have taken place. In each case it is well 
to condemn the deed, and it is well also to 
refrain from including both guilty and inno- 
cent in the same sweeping condemnation.” 


Mr. Roosevelt reminded the veterans 
how they were criticised when in service: 
“There were abuses and to spare in the 
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Civil War. Your false friends then called 
Grant a ‘ butcher’ and spoke of you who are 
listening to me as mercenaries, as ‘ Lincoln’s 
hirelings.’ Your open foes—as in the resolu- 
tion passed by the Confederate Congress in 
October, 1862—accused you at great length and 
with much particularity of ‘ contemptuous dis- 
regard of the usages of civilized war,’ of sub- 
jecting women and children to ‘ banishment, 
imprisonment and death,’ of ‘murder,’ of 
‘‘rapine,’ of ‘ outrages on women,’ of ‘ lawless 
cruelty, of ‘perpetrating atrocities which 
would be disgraceful to savages;’ and Abra- 
ham Lincoln was singled out for special attack 
because of his ‘spirit of barbarous ferocity.’ 
Verily, these men who thus foully slandered 
you have their heirs to-day in those who 
traduce your armies in the Philippines, who 
fix their eyes on individual deeds of wrong 
so keenly that at last they become blind to 
the great work of peace and freedom that has 
already been accomplished.” 


Then the President turned to the pur- 
pose of the war: 

“Our soldiers conquer and what is the-ob- 
ject for which they conquer? To establish a 
military government? No. The laws we 
are now endeavoring to enact for the govern- 
ment of the Philippines are to increase the 
power and domain of the civil at the expense 
of the military authorities, and to render even 
more difficult than in the past the chance of 
oppression. The military power is used to 
secure peace, in order that it may itself be 
supplanted by the civil government. oN 
Remember always that the independence of a 
tribe or a community may, and often does, 
have nothing whatever to do with freedom of 
the individual in that tribe or community. 
There are now in Asia and Africa scores of 
despotic monarchies, each of which is inde- 
pendent, and in no one of which there is the 
slightest vestige of freedom for the individual 
man. Scant indeed is the gain to mankind 
from the ‘independence’ of a _ bloodstained 
tyrant who rules over abject and brutalized 
slaves. We believe that we can rapidly 
teach the people of the Philippine Islands, not 
only how to enjoy but how to make good use 
of their freedom; and with their growing 
knowledge their growth in self-government 
shall keep steady pace. 

“When they have thus shown their capac- 
ity for real freedom by their power of self- 
government, then, and not till then, will it be 
possible to decide whether they are to exist 
independently of us or be knit to us by ties 
of common friendship and interest. When 
that day will come it is not in human wisdom 
now to foretell. All that we can say with cer- 
tainty is that it would be put back an immeas- 
urable distance if we should yield to the 
counsels of unmanly weakness and turn loose 
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the islands, to see our victorious foes butcher 
with revolting cruelty our betrayed friends 
and shed the blood of the most humane, the 
most enlightened, the most peaceful, the wisest 
and the best of their own number—for these 
are the classes who have already learned to 
welcome. our rule.” 


The opponents of the Philip- 
pine Government bill in the 
Senate consented, last week, 
that a vote should be taken on the 3d inst. 
In the course of the debate Mr. Lodge 
proposed an amendment (which was 
adopted) extending to the Filipino peo- 
ple our Constitution’s “ Bill of Rights,” 
except the right to bear arms and the 
right of trial by jury. Mr. Morgan 
(Democrat) spoke for the bill, remark- 
ing that its rehabilitation of silver as a 
money metal was for him as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land. Mr. 
Carmack was sharply hissed by the gal- 
leries for saying that soldiers on the is- 
lands had lied about acts of cruelty, in 
obedience to orders from their superiors. 
—General Buencamino, formerly Agui- 
naldo’s Secretary of War, but now a lead- 
er of the Federal party, had an interview 
with the President, last week, and made 
a patriotic address at the tomb of Wash- 
ington. He also testified at the Capitol, 
saying that the happiness of the Fili- 
pinos depended upon American sover- 
eignty, and that they would be able some 
years hence to decide whether they pre- 
ferred independence to annexation.— 
Capt. Charles E. Russell (West Point, 
’96) has died of cholera at Manila, and 
Lieutenant Rask of the same disease at 
Bacoor.—A strike for higher wages in 
several industries is impending at Ma- 
nila, where labor unions have recently 
been organized. 


Philippine 
Islands 


The Ohio Republican 
convention was clearly 
in full accord with Sen- 
ator Hanna, who enjoyed a continuous 
ovation during its sessions. It was a 
harmonious meeting, and at the begin- 
ning was marked by the reconciliation of 
the Senator and ex-Governor Bushnell, 
between whom for several years there 
had been no intimate friendly relations. 
In his brief address the temporary chair- 
man, Governor Nash, remarked that our 
flag was “ still waving” in the Philip- 


In the Field of 
Politics 
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pinés and would “ remain” there. Tak- 
ing up the same topic, the permanent 
chairman, Congressman Grosvenor, de- 
nounced the Democratic party for its 
“unpatriotic”’ attacks upon the army. 
“The Philippines,” said he, “are ours, 
by conquest, treaty and every principle 
of law; and the American people will 
never consent to the introduction into po- 
litical power of a party that would play 
the old piratical game of ‘ scuttle,’ and 
run away from the _ responsibility.” 
Whenever the tariff is revised, he added, 
the work should be done by the friends 
of protection ; but there should be no agi- 
tation of the question now. Mr. Hanna 
made a short address at the close of the 
convention, denouncing the Democrats 
for asserting that the policy of President 
McKinley concerning the Philippines 
was “ morally wrong.” He also said: 

“Labor and capital are approaching each 
other in the proper spirit. I believe in or- 
ganized labor, and I believe in organized 
capital as an auxiliary. These two great forces 
are working out the destinies of our country, 
and they must be friendly. They must be ably 
and honestly administered, and they must be 
controlled.” 


The platform is a very long one. “To 
bring labor and capital together,” it 
says, “ on common ground for the adjust- 
ment of such questions as may concern 
these two great factors in production, it 
is necessary that labor should be intelli- 
gently organized. We believe in fewer 
hours and larger rewards for labor.” 
Part of the passage relating to trusts is 
as follows: 

“We recognize the necessity of co-operation 
in order to meet new conditions in the indus- 
trial world, and to compete successfully for 
the world’s markets; but all combinations that 
stifle competition, control prices, limit pro- 
duction, or unduly increase profits or values, 
especially when they raise the prices of the 
necessaries of life, are opposed to public policy 
and should be repressed with a strong hand.” 


Pointing to the Sherman Anti-Trust law, 
and to recent attempts to enforce it, the 
platform asserts that the Republican 
party is “the only one that has dealt 
courageously and honestly with the trust 
question,” and that the Democrats, while 
controlling legislation and the Govern- 
ment, passed no laws on this subject. 
Congressman Dick’s resolution concern- 
ing Cuban sugar, said to have been ap- 
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proved by the beet sugar men, was re- 
jected, and the following was inserted in 
its place: 

“ We believe it is due alike to Cuba and to 
ourselves that, in accordance with the Re- 
publican principle of reciprocity, proper and 
reasonable trade concessions shall be made by 
our Government to Cuba, in return for her 
concessions upon American products, so as 
to benefit the trade of both countries, and to 
fully and generously carry out every obliga- 
tion of our national honor, expressed or im- 
plied.” 


The policy of the Government in the 
Philippines is “ unqualifiedly ” indorsed. 
“Our flag is in the Philippines,” says 
the platform, “ and there it will remain.” 
Deploring and condemning “any in- 
stances of cruelty that may have oc- 
curred,” it “ resents with indignation re- 
cent Democratic efforts to drag the 
army’s honor in the dust.”—-The Kansas 
Republican convention nominated W. J. 
Bailey for Governor. This is regarded 
as a defeat for Senator Burton and a 
victory for Congressman Long and ex- 
Pension Agent Leland. When Mr. 
Long said in his speech that if the Cu- 
ban Reciprocity bill should not be passed 
there would be an extra session, and that 
he had told President Roosevelt that Kan- 
sas would stand by him, the convention 
cheered for three minutes. The platform 
says: 

“ Kansas looks forward to the glorious time 
but two years distant, when the victorious 
Republican party will march under banners 
bearing this inscription: ‘For President— 
Theodore Roosevelt.’ ” 


—The Tennessee Democrats have nomi- 
nated James B. Frazer, of Chattanooga, 
for Governor, on a platform indorsing 
the Kansas City silver platform, de- 
nouncing trusts and subsidies, and call- 
ing for the independence of the Filipinos. 


& 


Cuban /”_his first message, President 
Affairs lima invokes Divine aid for the 

establishment of a firm govern- 
ment, and expresses the gratitude of the 
Cuban people for the assistance given by 
the United States, whose motive, he says, 
was pure and disinterested. He recom- 
mends that agriculture be encouraged, 
and that agricultural experiment stations 
be established. The sanitary work of 
Americans, he says, should be continued, 
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and the sanitary improvements should be 
made permanent. The Government in- 
tends to devote much attention to educa- 
tion, especially to primary schools. It 
will also encourage the construction of 
railroads, and will protect capital already 
invested in railways. Relations with all 
nations should be cordial, and treaties of 
friendship and commerce with foreign 
Powers should be made. He will strive 
to procure a treaty of reciprocity with 
the United States. The Cuban House 
has voted that the President’s salary 
shall be $25,000, and that each member 
of Congress shall receive $3,600.—The 
American Tobacco Company, commonly 
called the Tobacco Trust, by means of a 
subsidiary corporation capitalized at $45,- 
000,000, has obtained control of the Cu- 
ban tobacco and cigar trade, through the 
possession of three companies which con- 
trol 85 per cent. of the output.—Resolu- 
tions introduced in Congress at Wash- 
ington provide for an investigation of. the 
accounts of the military government. 
This inquiry was suggested by the pub- 
lication of extracts showing that pay- 
ments amounting to several thousand 


dollars per annum were made to General 
Gomez by order of General Wood; that 
General Wood received more than twice 
the amount of his army pay, and that 
large purchases of wines and liquors 


were made. The Secretary of War 
promptly assumed the entire responsibil- 
ity for these payments out of the Cuban 
funds, and it is understood that a com- 
plete itemized statement will be sent to 
Congress at an early date. The political 
situation, it is said, made it expedient 
to appropriate something for the relief 
of General Gomez and some of his fol- 
lowers, the General being penniless. It 
is stated that General Wood received a 
salary as Civil Governor in addition to 
his army pay, and that he was authorized 
by the Secretary and the President to 
spend $5,000 in entertaining Cuban offi- 
cials and others. Payments made to the 
Church authorities in accordance with 
the agreement for a settlement of ques- 
tions concerning Church property, will 
be explained in General Wood’s report.— 
It is said that at a meeting held on the 
31st ult., eighteen Republican Senators 
decided that they would oppose the 
Spooner substitute for the Cuban Reci- 
procity bill of the House, agreeing that 
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they would support nothing but a bill for 
the payment of a rebate of 20 per cent. 
of the tariff duties. 
a 

Owing to the complica- 
tions caused by the adop- 
tion of Mr. Depew’s 
amendment in committee, the House 
resolution for the election of Senators 
by direct popular vote has been the sub- 
ject of a curious report in the Senate. 
The chairman of the committee said to 
the Senate that a majority of the com- 
mittee were opposed to the original reso- 
lution, were in favor of the Depew 
amendment, and were opposed to the 
resolution with this amendment added. 
A vote may be taken on a motion to dis- 
charge the committee from considera- 
tion of the resolution——Senator Gal- 
linger has introduced a resolution in- 
structing the Judiciary Committee to 
make an investigation concerning lynch- 
ing, and to ascertain if there be any 
remedy for the prevalence of it. Speak- 
ing of the burning of a negro at the stake 
in Texas, a few days ago, he declared 
that in the light of such fiendish acts the 
alleged atrocities in the Philippines 
paled into insignificance. Mr. Bailey, of 
Texas, will oppose the resolution— 
Senator Perkins has withdrawn his bill 
for the construction of a cable to Hawaii 
and the Philippines-by the Government, 
and the project of the Commercial Cable 
Company now has the support of the 
Senate committee——The majority of the 
Senate Canal committee has made a re- 
port, by Mr. Morgan, against Mr. Hoar’s 
bill, which would empower the President 
to choose a canal route. This report also 
asserts that Colombia is insincere and is 
playing for delay. The minority of the 
committee reports in favor of the Pan- 
ama route, and also commends the 
Spooner bill, which leaves the choice of 
the route to the President—In the 
House the Immigration bill has. been 
passed. An amendment forbidding the 
sale of liquors at the immigrant stations 
(especially at the one in New York) was 
adopted by a vote of 83 to 18, after one 
excepting the sale of beer had been re- 
jected by nearly as large a majority. The 
debate having directed attention to the 
“open bar” in the Capitol itself, an 
amendment forbidding the sale of liquors 


The Work of 
Congress 
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there was adopted by a vote of 108 to 
19.—The House has passed a bill repeal- 
ing the law of 1890, which required the 
continued coinage of silver dollars, and 
authorizing the coinage of the silver 
bullion on hand into subsidiary coins as 
fast as these are needed. 

Sd 

At the beginning of 
the present week no 
overtures for a settle- 
ment of the anthracite coal miners’ strike 
had been made by either side. A visit 
of one of Mr. Morgan’s partners to 
Senator Hanna in Cleveland gave rise 
to some gossip, and it was said that 
peacemakers were appealing with some 
effect to prominent stockholders of the 
coal railroad companies; but there was 
no proof that any progress had been 
made toward a reconciliation of the 
miners and their employers. The union 


The Coal Miners’ 
Strike 


had ordered the engineers, firemen and 
pumpmen to quit work on Monday 
morning, if the employers should still 
refuse to give them an eight-hour day. 
As the time drew near it was predicted 
that 80 per cent. of these workmen, or 
about 5,000, would obey the order, and 


on Monday the prediction was fulfilled. 
At the mines of several independent 
operators the shorter day had been 
granted, and in some groups of mines 
owned by the railroad companies the 
men had decided to remain at work. The 
companies had made preparation to fill 
the places of many who had declined to 
stay; 3,000 special policemen were on 
duty; almost every colliery was pro- 
tected by a fence, and in some places 
railway cars fitted up as lodging houses 
for new employes were standing on side 
tracks. The companies intended to pre- 
vent, if possible, the destruction of their 
property by flooding. On Monday it 
was feared that a collision between the 
strikers and the employers’ forces would 
soon take place. 


Peace has come at last. 
On Sunday this telegram 
was received in London 
from Lord Kitchener, dated at Pretoria, 
Saturday, May 31st, at 11.15 P. M.: 

“A document containing terms of surrender 
was signed here this evening at 10.30 o’clock 
by all the Boer representatives as well as by 
Lord Milner and myself.” 


The Boer War 
Ends 
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Soon after midnight King Edward is- 
sued the following statement: 


“The King has received the welcome news 
of the cessation of hostilities in South Af- 
rica with infinite satisfaction, and his Majes- 
ty trusts that peace may speedily be followed 
by the restoration of prosperity in his new 
dominions, and that the feelings necessarily 
engendered by war will give place to earnest 
co-operation on the part of his Majesty’s South 
African subjects in promoting the welfare of 
their common country.” 


The demands for seats in the House of 
Commons on Monday was_ unprece- 
dented, as it was expected that the terms 
of the peace would then be given out. At 
2.40 Pp. M. Mr. Balfour, Government 
Leader in the House, arose and an- 
nounced the terms as follows: 


“The burgher forces lay down their arms 
and hand over all their rifles, guns, and am- 
munition of war in their possession, or under 
their control. 

“All prisoners are to be brought back so 
soon as possible to South Africa, without loss 
of liberty or property. 

“No action to be taken against prisoners, 
except where they are guilty of breaches of 
the rules of war. 

“Dutch is to be taught in the schools, if 
desired by the parents, and used in the courts 
if necessary. 

“Rifles are allowed for protection. 

“ Military occupation is to be withdrawn so 
soon as possible, and self-government substi- 
tuted. 

“There is to be no tax on the Transvaal 
to pay the cost of the war. 

“The sum of three million sterling is to 
be provided for restocking the Boers’ farms. 

“ Rebels are liable to trial, according to the 
law of the colony to which they belong. The 
rank and file will be disfranchised for life. 
The death penalty will not be inflicted.” 


London for the rest of the day and night 
was given over to rejoicings, and the 
people surged through the streets in hi- 
larious throngs. A meeting of the Cabi- 
net in Downing Street attracted a vast 
crowd, and the popular favorites re- 
ceived such an ovation as has not been 
seen in London for years. Mr. Cham- 
berlain especially was cheered to the 
echo. When the Cabinet meeting ad- 
journed the mass of people moved to 
Buckingham Palace, where they shouted 
vociferously for the King and for the 
various notabilities who came to attend 
a levee held in the palace. 
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The cost of the Boer war 
in men and money has 
been above what was ex- 
pected at its opening. The total British 
losses are reported to have been 1,069 
officers and 20,897 men, nearly two- 
thirds of whom died from disease. The 
British have taken about 37,000 Boer 
prisoners, but of the killed and wounded 
on that side no reliable statistics are at 
hand. Great Britain has had altogether 
about 280,000 men in the field; the Boer 
army at the beginning was something 
like 50,000. According to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the cost in money to 
Great Britain has been a little over $825,- 
000,000. Some of the more important 
dates of the war may be recalled here. 
October 11th, 1899, at 5 P.M., the time 
for accepting the Boer ultimatum by 
Great Britain came to an end and the 
war was Officially begun. Four days 
later Kimberley was isolated. The first 
battle of the war fell on October 2oth, 
when General Symons captured the Boer 
position at Talana Hill. October 31st 


Summary of 
the War 


General Buller landed at Cape Town; 
November 2d, Ladysmith was isolated. 


November 28th, General Methuen cap- 
tured 11,000 Boers in an all-day fight 
at Modder River; December 12th, Gen- 
eral Methuen was repulsed, with heavy 
losses, at Magersfontein ; December 15th, 
the British were repulsed at Tugelu 
with a loss of 11,000; December 18th, 
Lord Roberts was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with Lord Kitchener 
as chief of staff. February 15th, 1900, 
Kimberley was finally relieved after a 
number of futile attempts; February 
28th, Ladysmith was relieved; March 
11th, overtures of peace were rejected 
by the British Government; March 13th, 
Lord Roberts took possession of Bloem- 
fontein; May 17th and 18th, Mafeking 
wasrelieved ; May 30th, President Kriiger 
fled from Pretoria; May 31st, the British 
flag was hoisted at Johannesburg; June 
5th, Pretoria was occupied by the Brit- 
ish; October 19th, Kriiger sailed for 
Europe; October 24th, Buller left Cape 
Town for England; November 2oth, 
Lord Kitchener took supreme command 
of the British forces; December 2oth, 
martial law was proclaimed over the 
northern districts of Cape Colony. From 
that time until March, 1902, there was 
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a succession of victories on either side. 
March 7th, 1902, Lord Methuen, with 
200 men and four guns, was captured 
by Delarey, but released five days later. 
March 23d, the leaders of the Transvaal 
Government reached Pretoria under a 
flag of truce, and from that time on fle- 
gotiations have been proceeding which 
have ended in the present proclamation 
of peace. 
st 

Early in last month the Ger- 
man Emperor, from the ro- 
mantic castle of Hochk6nigs- 
burg which had been presented to him 
by the Reichsland, addressed an edict to 
the Statthalter of Alsace-Lorraine, au- 
thorizing him to take the necessary steps, 
in conjunction with the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, for repealing the “ dictator para- 
graph ” in the conquered Provinces. In 
1871 a law was passed which invested the 
chief President, as he was then called, of 
the region with powers “to adopt with- 
out delay in the event of danger to the 
public safety all measures which he con- 
sidered requisite.” In particular he was 
permitted to employ the military garrison 
of the Provinces for police purposes, he 
might without warning expel any Alsace- 
Lorrainer or any German from the 
Reichsland, and he might suppress any 
newspaper that gave offense. This “ dic- 
tator”’ law was taken over into the new 
constitution of the Provinces in 1879, 
and has been executed with considerable 
stringency. In his edict announcing that 
he will authorize the Imperial Chancellor 
to submit to the Federal Council a bill re- 
pealing this paragraph, the Emperor de- 
clares that he does this in return for the 
great loyalty shown by the people of the 
Provinces to the Empire. This gracious 
act of the Kaiser has, however, hardly 
caused so much comment in Germany as 
his proposal to present Washington with 
a statue of his ancestor, Frederick the 
Great. The Agrarians have seized the 
occasion to show their fear and hatred of 
everything American. At the annual 
meeting of the Pan-Germanic Associa- 
tion, Professor Hasse, of Leipzig, spoke 
thus of the proposed gift: 

“The present official German effort to pro- 
mote German culture in the United States 
rests upon a misconception. German culture 
can never make the Yankees Germans; it will 
only result in increasing the nobility of the 
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race, in adding to their education and their 
wealth, and, consequently, making them more 
dangerous, in the same manner that the Poles 
were affected by the introduction of German 
culture. The United States is and will re- 
main the grave of German characteristics.” 


And the Professor was loudly applauded. 
The Agrarian party in its determina- 
tion to force a high tariff on food prod- 
ucts has about stopped the course of leg- 
islation in Germany. How bitter is the 
hostility to the high handed attitude of 
this party was shown by a meeting, on 
May 12th, of 700 representatives of the 
leading cities and towns at Berlin to pro- 
test. against the Tariff bill. The pro- 
ceedings were opened by the Chief Bur- 
gomaster of Berlin, Herr Kirschner, who 
declared that the meeting exhibited the 
unanimity of all the great municipal com- 
munities on the question. The following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 


“The representatives of German municipal 
bodies assembled in Berlin declare themselves, 
apart from their fundamental attitude toward 
tariff questions, to be against every increase 
in the duties on the necessaries of life, and 
they at the same time express their expecta- 
tion that various branches of the Legislature 
will make it their endeavor to secure the fur- 
ther development of the successful policy of 
commercial treaties of long duration.” 


& 


The French Chamber 
and the Spanish Cortes 


The new Cham- 
ber of Deputies 
met in Paris for 
the first time on Sunday, June Ist, the 
galleries being crowded with people who 
had gathered to see the ceremony. M. 
Rauline (Rightist), as the oldest mem- 
ber of the Chamber, delivered the in- 
auguration address, making a strong ap- 
peal for parliamentary concord. In 
conclusion he expressed, in behalf of the 
Chamber of Deputies, his grief and sym- 
pathy for the terribly afflicted population 
of Martinique. After the inauguration 
speech came the most important busi- 
ness of the day, the election of the pro- 
visional President of the Chamber, whose 
election is, however, invariably ratified 
and made permanent later on. The 
President, like the Speaker of the Eng- 
lish House, is supposed to stand above 
party influence, but in the present case 
the election was purely political. M. 
Deschanel, who has held the office for 
four years, was the candidate of the 
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Moderate Republicans; he was opposed 
by M. Léon Bourgeois, who stood for 
the various radical groups. M. Bour-. 
geois, as was fully anticipated, won over 
his rival by a vote of 303 to 267. The 
election of M. Bourgeois makes the po- 
litical situation clear and indicates to 
President Loubet where to look for the 
Ministers who are to succeed M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau and his Cabinet. Of the 
old Ministers it is probable that none 
will remain in office with the exception 
of M. Delcassé, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Two Radicals, M. Etienne and M. 
Maurice-Faure, were elected Vice-Presi- 
dents, and the Chamber then adjourned 
until Tuesday out of respect for the dis- 
aster of Martinique—In Spain it is 
thought likely that Sefior Sagasta will 
resign from the Premiership as a result 
of differences with regard to the meeting 
of the Cortes. The President of the 


Senate thought that the law required the 
assembling of Parliament and according- 
ly ordered the Senate to come together 
on June 2d. Sefior Sagasta, however, 
has prevailed on the young King to issue 
a decree suspending the sittings of the 


Cortes during the present session, and it 
is expected that the suspension will con- 
tinue in effect until next October. The 
newspapers as a rule strongly condemn 
Sefior Sagasta’s policy of influencing the 
King to issue such a decree. 


a 


The Humberts, whose 
frauds have caused such 
a sensation in Paris, have 
not been taken in New York, as was ex- 
pected, and it is now believed that Ma- 
dame Humbert is hiding in Paris under 
the disguise of a beggar woman. The 
schemes of Madame Humbert were final- 
ly brought to a termination by her at- 
tempt to swindle M. Cattani, a rich 
Egyptian banker of Alexandria. M. Cat- 
tani lent the adventuress a sum of money 
said to be 70,000 francs on the faith of 
various documents which were shown to 
him. After a while, however, he became 
very uneasy and demanded back his 
money, when Madame Humbert dropped 
her usual policy of conciliation and as- 
sumed an insulting tone of braggadocio. 
The banker threatened to sue her in the 
courts. Madame Humbert retaliated by 
threatening to expose him as a usurer, 
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since the French law does not permit 
money to be loaned at a higher rate of in- 
terest than four per cent. Cattani took 
up the gage, and first started in with a 
press campaign against her. The story 
is that he placed 200,000 francs in the 
hands of the manager of the Matin, to be 
used in investigating the Humbert 
frauds. Among the notable swindles of 
Madame Humbert was the purchase 
from M. Roulina of diamonds valued at 
4,000,000 francs. At the Paris Exposi- 
tion there was a little model of the Eiffel 
Tower composed of the finest brilliants, 
and this was sold to Madame Humbert 
on her usual terms. It is not known 
whether Roulina recovered his money or 
not. She is said to have obtained at least 
£40,000 from London bankers. The 
English creditors betore lending the 
money sent an agent to Paris to investi- 
gate. The agent was entertained by the 
Humberts at their mansion. He saw 
masterpieces of art on the walls, was 
taken out into the very best circles of so- 
ciety, was shown the mysterious safe, and 
on returning to London reported that all 
was sound. 
yf 

The “Congrés de 

l’Evangile,” which 

recently met in 
Paris at the call of Archbishop and Car- 
dinal Richard for the purpose of discuss- 
ing historical, social and theological 
problems, was in reality one step in the 
agitation directed against the spread of 
the liberal and modern movement within 
the Catholic Church of France that has 
of late been advocated with a boldness 
suggestive of the palmiest days of Gal- 
licanism. In contrast to the “ Away 
from Rome” propaganda in Austria, the 
French movement aims at reformation 
within the pale of the Church and not a 
rupture with Rome. This is true even 
of the “ Former Priest ” agitation, head- 
ed by Abbé Bourrier, as officially indi- 
cated by the sub-title of its organ, Le 
Chrétien Francais, which reads: “ Or- 
gan of the Evangelical Reform within 
the Catholic Church.” Only occasionally 
does an adherent of this movement, as is 
the case with the brilliant Father Cor- 
neloup, the editor of Le Prétre Con- 
verti, the scientific exponent of the 
“Former Priests,” urge a break with 
Rome, Had these men not been crowded 
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out they would still have been in the 
Church, and it is this that explains their 
refusal to affiliate with any of the 
branches of Protestantism. But those 
who aim at independence within the 
Church have organized a party that has 
been very active in political and social 
matters and found its best expression a 
year ago in the rather decided utterances 
of the Congress of Bourges. The de- 
sired reform includes among other things 
a better and more modern training of 
the clergy, and it is just here that it has 
in late weeks been strengthened by the 
official utterances of leading authorities 
of the Church. Of these the most promi- 
nent is Bishop Le Camus, of La Ro- 
chelle, who, in publishing a schedule for 
the work to be done in the theological 
seminary under his charge, directs that 
henceforth Biblical studies in accordance 
with the best modern scholarship are to 
receive the chief attention. He sees little 
good in scholastic methods and the dis- 
cussions and debates these produce, but 
insists that the Bible shall be studied by 
professors and students as exegetes and 
as philologians, with a due consideration 
of its Oriental method of expression, giv- 
ing weight to manifest errors of the 
copyists and to the gradual development 
of revelation that its different parts 
show. Equally outspoken has been 
Mignot,the Archbishop of Albi, whoin an 
address on “ Methods of Theology ” de- 
clares that the old deductive and synthet- 
ic methods of traditional theology must 
give “way to the analytic of modern sci- 
ence, and that only thus can Catholic 
theology be qualitatively equal to the 
best thought of the day. Quite naturally 
the conservatives do not take kindly to 
these ideas, especially as with them is 
united the scheme of organizing a Na- 
tional Catholic Church, not indeed inde- 
pendent of Rome, but strictly in accord- 
ance with the Concordat, which gives to 
the State and to the superior ecclesias- 
tics the appointing power, usurped of 
late years by the Vatican. Among those 
who have taken a decided position 
against the proposed National Church is 
the editor of the Revue des deux 
Mondes, Brunetiére, who, with the com- 
mon zeal of a new convert, antagonizes 
any loosening of the bonds that connect 
with Rome. In consideration of his ef- 
forts he has been received by the Pope. 





My Vacation Garden 


By E. P. Powell 


PLANTED one garden for my vaca- 
tion, and one for my daily re-crea- 
tion. Please pronounce that word 

re-creation. For I have found it true 
that every one must recreate himself 
daily ; and that vacation is to recreate in 
a larger sense once a year. This is what 
we are all coming to—the establishment 
of a recreative formula—by means of 
education in the daily and yearly life. 
Music does this for some people and sport 
does it for others. 

For most of us there is nothing so good 
as companionship with nature. How- 
ever, I do not believe that gardening is 
of any use to some people. They have 
lost out of their family evolution all ap- 
prehension of the soul that is in physical 
nature; and cannot understand a tree any 
better than a tree understands them. 
Such people can take to metaphysics or 
to mechanics—according to their make 
up. I had a metaphysician in my gar- 
den the other day, talking about the Trin- 
ity; and he whipped off my carnations 
with a twig that he broke from my new 
Burbank plum. I tried to interest him 
in new fruit creations, in irrigation, and 
in the evolution that is going on about 
us. My flowing well stopped his flow 
long enough to get, “I declare! No 
pumping!” No, I said, it is a meta- 
physical well. My neighbor over -the 
way is an electrician. He talks of Ohms 
and Amperes and dynamos; which is 
positively Chinese to me. But we meet 
on the Loeb platform, for Loeb brings 
the vegetable and animal world into 
unity ; all life is one life, and in some way 
electricity is the God-motor. This neigh- 
bor goes to the city for his vacation. 
Like Dr. Johnson he prefers a crowd. 
What he wants is car shops and auto- 
mobile factories. There he throws off 
care; and comes home smiling like an 
angel. My metaphysical friend wants 
nothing so much as a_ whetstone to 
sharpen his logic on. Serve him for an 
hour, and he rubs his sides and goes 
away talking to himself. He has van- 
quished you and a host of invisible cham- 


pions out of the categorical world. So 
it is that these fellows recreate them- 
selves. 

As for me, I must handle earth. Scott 
said to Washington Irving: “If I did 
not see the heather at least once a year I 
think I should die.” Perhaps it is be- 
cause I am made of earth, not of city 
dirt, but genuine granulated clay—with 
a proper admixture of sand. It soils 
clothes and roughens hands; but when 
spring opens and I have a week of dig- 
ging, pruning, planting and planning, I 
can digest pie; and a doughnut is as 
harmless as Grape Nuts. By mid-sum- 
mer I am satisfied with nothing less than 
a great bowlful of milk, with black rasp- 
berries—cream stirred in. 

I said that what we needed was com- 
panionship with nature. Work is not 
what is required—if taken alone—but 
friendship. There is all the difference 
in the world between hoeing alone and 
hoeing with nature. Real gardening is 
talking with plants. I have a friend who 
chuckles and chatters with his vegetables, 
but in the house he is notably reticent. 
Just let him loose with his lettuces and 
his cabbages, and he is understood. He 
eats very little garden stuff, and without 
appreciation, but he grows parsnips be- 
cause it makes him happy and wise. This 
is a hint to those who find the world no 
longer cares for their theological the- 
orems. Turn to gardening. know a 
minister who has a great garden of flow- 
ers, into which he admits his church boys, 
giving to trusty lads each a single bed 
to cultivate. He calls it cultivating boys. 

My vacation garden was more than 
this ; it was a place where I could spread 
myself—my whole self—without dis- 
turbance. It was a place of twenty-five 
acres; and when I did not care for peas 
and potatoes I could associate with flow- 
ers; and when the desire was on could 
walk with my currant bushes, or under 
my apple trees, or sit in a cherry bough 
and eat and dream. This garden had to 
be out of sight of roads and of people. 
There was a grove behind it; a sugar 
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maple grove of a dozen trees; and there 
was an old orchard, to which I added a 
new one. What of all else 1 wanted was 
elbow room. My church was in a city; 
a city of dust and smoke—and folk. 
Folk everywhere and of all kinds. TIT 
never could sleep without hearing peo- 
ple or walk without seeing people. What 
they were at was the puzzle. But they 
were all at it, all the time; and the roar 
was incessant. There is nothing so 
dreadful, if you stop to think of it, as this 
incessant roar of humanity ; but you must 
not think of it. You must wait until va- 
cation to do your thinking. I believe 
that most of them had no rational object 
in view, except to keep going. One 
wanted a spool of silk, another a pound 
of nails; but most of them simply to see 
others on the move. Living where hu- 
manity touched me on all sides, I was a 
stranger. But in my garden I knew 
every bush, every tree, every plant; what 
its nature was and what good there was 
in it. Best of all, they were not ever- 
lastingly on the go. If one of them 
moved I moved it. I sometimes look 
back to the time when life evolution di- 
vided, or differentiated, as the scientists 
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would say; so that one-half became ani- 
mal and the other half vegetable, with a 
half regret that my ancestor did not get 
into the vegetable half. There is not a 
liar, or a humbug, or a drunkard, and 
only a few tramps in the whole vegetable 
republic. A few of them are temporar- 
ily “ weeds; ” until we can find out their 
purpose. Why is all the putter made 
about salvation in the animal kingdom 
and nothing said about it in the vege- 
table? Instead of that we go on im- 
proving our cherries, berries and peaches 
and apples. Betterment is the law in the 
garden and field. So you see when I 
went away from folk, to plant some trees, 
I was still minister, for I was trying to 
teach the vegetable ideas how to shoot; 
the youthful twigs how to grow, and the 
adult twigs how to give better fruit. 
Mother Williams, who sometimes caught 
me near the street line, would say, 
“Well! Well! Trees will grow for 
some folk; but they won’t for others.” 
There is truly a sympathy to be estab- 
lished between yourself and all the plants, 
before you can secure from them the best 
results. 


So you see that I am not alone in my 
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The Hedges of the Garden 


gardens. I have my friends. Some of 


them shade me; some feed me; some 
sharpen my wits; some amuse me. A 
garden would be of no use unless I could 


get down to the souls of things; for 
everything has a soul. My bees and but- 
terflies may not have immortality; they 
do have soul-life—made up of taste, af- 
fection, fancy, will, and hereditary in- 
stincts. So has a turnip a soul; a sub- 
stantial individuality, and character ; and 
I cannot grow turnips until I find this 
out. I do not think a blackberry has 
thorns by accident; it is a part of its 
character—as Old Humphrey says: 

“Ye blackberry doth much to teach me pa- 
tience and resolution. It will not let me alone; 
but offers its luscious berries to compel me to 
be persistent and cautious. Ye best things in 
the world are set round with briars.” 


If you have read Maeterlinck, you have 
learned that the bee family has gone fur- 
ther in social organization than the hu- 
man family. It has learned how by food 
to regulate sex. These garden com- 
panions of mine are no dullards. The 
rose family never bores me with politics 
or theology; it simply goes on obeying 
social laws of long standing ; and serving 
God by doing the right thing, at the right 
time. 

My vacation garden had another essen- 
tial; it must be my very own. It must 
express my individuality everywhere. 


Everyday gardens may look alike, but 
vacation gardens must look just like the 
persons who make them. Otherwise 
there will be no fitness in them; and no 
rest. So you may be sure my garden ex- 
pressed some whims and fancies; and 
was adjusted to some twists and idiosyn- 
crasies. It had hedges and windbreaks ; 
and there were sly nooks and covets; 
places where the wind whistled softly to 
be let in; places where the catbird and I 
could have a quiet talk; places for ham- 
mocks out of sight. There were also 
plenty of hiding places for birds; and I 
think they told of it to others, until it be- 
came their summer garden as well as 
mine. We applied the Golden Rule 
fairly well; at least better than it is ap- 
plied in the city with human folk. We 
did not wait until Sundayto go to church ; 
but every morning in the week we had 
our orisons at 4 o’clock, and our evening 
benedictions at sunset. If you have 
never heard the birds, from 4 o’clock until 
6, of a summer’s morning, you have never 
rightly heard God praised. Some folk, 
when they caught sight of me, laughed 
at me; and held it would be wiser for me 
to plant beans and potatoes. The fact 
was I was planting myself; and they did 
not understand it. 

If I had not already specified some- 
thing else, I should say the prime essen- 
tial of a vacation garden is lots of sweet 
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smells. The nose is the only organ that 
takes you right to nature, the eye and the 
ear go to art. The black fellow who 
helps me, smells of everything that he 
digs—‘‘ To see what it is, suh!” He 
tells me that black folks “always do 
smell of what they find,” and “I s’pose I 
do it because they always have done it.” 
There is something in this. The least 
developed races ; those that have had the 
least to do with artificial culture, make 
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—the fennel and summer savory. I have 
in my pocket now sweet clover and ber- 
gamot leaves. These I like to squeeze 
in my hand, as I go along the path. But 
of all the flowers, for all the time, let me 
have a great spread of the old fashioned 
nasturtiums. Among trees the world 
holds nothing so wonderful, so sweet, so 
beautiful, so altogether companionable 
as the appple. Next to this I would have 
in my vacation garden a few trees of the 








The Trees and Shrubs in the Garden 


great use of the nose. I tell him “ it is 
like dogs, Uncle Billy ;” “ Cawnt help it, 
suh! it’s the right way.” There is cer- 
tainly a half lost sense about us. Town 
life shuts up the alert nose ; and makes of 
it an inquisitive interrogation point. Out 
here we do not want any other sense so 
much as the power to smell. SoI would 
surround my vacation home with flowers 
that have powerful odors—honeysuckles, 
wild-grape vines, Madonna lilies, tea 
roses, mignonette, heliotrope, sweet wil- 
liams. It must also have the sweet herbs 


American linden, or common basswood. 
Its great leaves, its delicious blossoms, 
make it indispensable. How the bees do 
love to spend all the day, and all the 
night, extracting its honey! No one 
ought to stay in the country who cannot 
tell a full gamut of perfumes—from apple 
blossoms and lilacs to the doughnuts 
that the little mother puts in your pocket, 
for a picnic lunch. 

No! I did not want visitors in my 
vacation garden; that is not those likely 
to come. But there are a few in this 
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world of ours—(these worlds of ours)— 
that do not come as visitors, but as parts 
of ourselves. No one by himself alone 
is ever complete. So I assorted my in- 
vitations to secure just that association 
which would assure rest and variety. As 
for animals I like a big-eyed cow as well 
as Homer—who complimented Juno by 
calling her “ ox-eyed.” A cow that will 
speak to you in modulated tones, and look 
at you with affection, is anything but a 
“ broad-faced beast.” So in my vacation 
garden I had a great, rich, red-hided 
Durham—none of your little blue-blooded 
aristocrats from Jersey; but a genuine 
Anglo-Saxon cow. She had a clean, 
sweet yard, where the apple trees leaned 
across the fence to shade her; and the 
moon looked in at night to see her chew 
her cud. In a big and comfortable stall 
I had a Morgan mare, who talked more 
horse sense than my deacons. A Morgan 
horse might be immortal, without injus- 
tice to other animals. As for hens I will 
never have any but such as will eat from 
my hands. If you breed hens for intel- 
lect they will lay just as many eggs. 

A boy has always been to me the chief 


study of life—the greatest curiosity in 
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the universe. Why not? The chap in- 
herits all that nature has been at for three 
hundred millions of years. For this rea- 
son I invited, each summer, two of my 
church boys to my hide-and-seek home; 
and let them loose. They burrowed about 
some in my demesnes; and turned some 
of my notions out of doors, and rooted up 
some of my crankinesses. Fact was they 
taught me a great deal; for which at the 
time I was not grateful. If you are cock- 
sure of your opinions and habits I advise 
you to let. two live boys live all around 
you for one summer. Now that I have 
a quiver full of my own I get all the les- 
sons needed, and borrow as few as pos- 
sible from my neighbors. Those were 
wonderful days, in the very mid-sum- 
mer of life, when one might will with 
the whole world before him. But now it 
is more wonderful still; for there is a 
world behind, made sure of in the mem- 
ory ; and a world ahead, made sure of by 
good faith in the Good Will of the umi- 
verse. For really there is need of an- 
other and longer vacation. As the day, 
and as the year, so does the life need a re- 
creation. I shall plant another garden, 
Curnrton, N, Y. 


Another Part of the Garden 





Fternity | 


By John Greenleaf Whittier 


[This poem was written by Mr. Whittier in 1881, and was printed in the New England Review, whieh 
paper he was then editing. It was never collected, and I have never seen it copied. It was signed 
“ Adrian,” as were many of his early poems.—S. T. PICKARD.] 


OUNDLESS Eternity! the winged sands 
That mark the silent lapse of flitting time 
Are not for thee; thine awful empire stands 
From age to age, unchangeable, sublime: 
Thy domes are spread where thought can never climb, 
In clouds and darkness, where vast pillars rest. 
I may not fathom thee: ’twould seem a crime 
Thy being of its mystery to divest, 
Or boldly lift thine awful veil with hands unblest. 


Thv ruins are the wrecks of systems; suns 
Blaze a brief space of ages, and are not; 

Worlds crumble and decay, creation runs 
To waste—then perishes and is forgot; 

Yet thou, all changeless, heedest not the blot. 
Heaven speaks once more in thunder ; empty space 
Trembles and wakes: new worlds in ether flit, 

Teeming with new creative life, and trace 
Their mighty circles, such as others shall displace. 


Thine age is youth, thy youth is hoary age, 
Ever beginning, never ending, thou 
Bearest inscribed upon thy ample page, 
Yesterday, forever, but as now 
Thou art, thou hast been, shalt be: though 
I feel myself immortal, when on theé 
I muse, I shrink to nothingness, and bow 
Myself before thee, dread Eternity, 
With God co-eval, co-existing, still to be. 


I go with thee till Time shall be no more, 
I stand with thee on Time’s remotest verge, 

Ten thousand years, ten thousand times told o’er; 
Still, still with thee my onward course I urge; 
And now no longer hear the endless surge 

Of Time’s light billows breaking on the shore 
Of distant earth; no more the solemn dirge— 

Requiem of worlds, when such are numbered o’er— 

Steals by: still thou art moving on forevermore. 


From that dim distance would I turn to gaze 
With fondly searching glance, upon the spot 
Of brief existence, where I met the blaze 
Of morning, bursting on my humble cot, 
And gladness whispered of my happy lot; 
And now ‘tis dwindled to a point—a speck— 
And now ’tis nothing, and my eye may not 
Longer distinguish it amid the wreck 
Of worlds in ruins, crushed at the Almighty’s beck. 
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Time—what is Time to thee? a passing thought 
To twice ten thousand ages—a faint spark 
To twice ten thousand stins; a fiber wrought 
Into the web of infinite—a cork 
Balanced against a world: we hardly mark 
Its being—even its name hath ceased to be; 
Thy wave hath swept it from us, and thy dark 
Mantle of years, in dim obscurity 
Hath shrouded it around: Time—what is Time to thee! 


Whittier's Daguerreotype 


By Thomas E. Boutclle 














JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Age 49.—From a daguerreotype taken at Amesbury, 
Mass., in 1856 by T. EB. Boutelle 


Amessury, Mass., March 19, 1902. 
To the Editor-of Tue INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir: I formerly lived in Exeter, 
N. H., and was in the habit of going 
down to Hampton Beach during the sum- 
mer season with a Daguerrean Saloon. 
And at the close of the season of 1856, 
instead of returning direct to Exeter, I 
drove over to Amesbury and located on 
a small square at the corner of School 
and Friend Street, near Whittier’s house. 
I soon became acquainted with him, as 
he called in frequently to have a chat, 
and on October 2d came in with another 
gentleman, whom he introduced as his 
brother Frank, saying that he wanted his 
picture. They selected a small size, and 
when it was finished Frank said: 

“ Now, John, I want your picture.” 

“Oh, no! no! no!” says John. 

But Frank insisted, and John took the 
chair. I took this one, but showed it in 
an unfinished state, and told him I 
thought I could do better, and set him 
again. After they were gone I finished 
this off, but did not show it here. In 
1873 I moved over here and renewed my 
acquaintance with him. 

Respectfully, 
Tuomas E. Bourette, 
10 High Street, Amesbury. 














Some Summer Tours 


By Frank J. Whitcomb 


Or Raymonp & Wuitcoms, Tourist AGENTS 


HE tourist who is now spreading 
his wings and scanning. the hori- 
zon to make his selection from all 

the vacation possibilities is embarrassed 
by riches, the attractions are so many and 
so alluring. 

For instance, one can procure a round 
trip ticket from New. York to the heart 
of the Adirondack wilderness for from 
$11 to $15, according to the precise lo- 
cality, and board at excellent hotels may 
be obtained for $2a day. In the villages 
private families take summer boarders 
at a much lower figure. The Adiron- 
dacks have many attractions to offer. 
They are absolute wilderness surrounded 
by civilization. Even in the hottest sum- 
mer days there is coolness there, and the 
temperature is always about twenty de- 
grees below that of New York. The 
scenic beauties are manifold and great. 
It is a region of forest, mountain and 
lake on which man has made little im- 
press. There is an abundance of good 
fishing in the eighteen hundred lakes. 
and sailing, mountain climbing and the 
healthy breath of the great mysterious 
woods prove strong attractions to many. 

The Catskills are even easier to reach, 
and a visit to them more economical from 
the New Yorker’s standpoint. Round 
trip tickets on the Day Line steamers cost 
from $2.85 to $7.45, according to the 
point visited, and on the railroad about a 
dollar more. 

The Catskills’ attractions are very well 
known. ‘They include the mountains, 
the Hudson River, shady drives and 
walks, magnificent scenery and charming 
society. Board at farm houses and ho- 
tels ranges from $5 to $15 a week, and 
one can have a great deal of enjoyment 
there for a total expenditure of about 
$25 during a two weeks’ stay. 

Bar Harbor, Maine, is the Mecca of 
many fashionable people during the hot- 
test months, and all along the Maine 
coast charming nooks are found. Round 
trip rates from New York range from 
$11.38—which carries one to York Har- 
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bor—to $26.60, the price to Caribou and 
Ashland. Round trip to Bar Harbor 
costs $19.60. These rates are via the 
Sound boats; all rail costs $2 extra. 
Board prices are about the same as in 
the Catskills, and a month’s vacation on 
the Maine coast need not cost more than 
$50 for an individual. Boating, sailing, 
fishing, fine scenery, coolness, riding, 
driving, good air and healthy outdoor 
life form the attractions here. 

The trip to Nova Scotia is little more 
expensive than that to Maine, a return 
ticket from New York to Halifax cost- 
ing only $22; to St. John, N. B., 
$17.90; to St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
$53.80. Halifax is a great naval and 
military city, having a notable citadel and 
magnificent harbor. Redcoats and blue- 
jackets make its streets lively. It has 
the name of being the mogt British city 
in America. < 

Newfoundland is about as near the 
arctic circle as most people care to ven- 
ture, even in the dog days. Vast ice- 
bergs drift by its beaches, with rainbows 
arching upon their towers when the sun 
shines through the mists. It is a lovely 
and still a new found land, unspoiled as 
yet by tourists, and with rivers and 
woods full of fish and game. 

The trips to Maine, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Cape Breton and Newfound- 
land are made almost entirely by boat, on 
Sound and on the ocean. 

Another charming voyage is that down 
the St. Lawrence from Montreal to Pic- 
ton, N. S. The route is more than a 
thousand miles long, the total length of 
the round voyage being 2,160 miles. It’s 
all aboard of a fine boat belonging to the 
Quebec Steamship Company, which takes 
nearly two weeks to make the round trip 
and charges passengers $48.15. The 
weather in the summer time is generally 
perfect, the water calm; mountains rise 
on either side of the St. Lawrence and 
every island and headland has its history. 
The white villages with their quaint cot- 
tages and old churches, the spreading 























green fields, the dense forests and the old 
world people assembled to welcome the 
vessel at her stopping points impress 
Americans as glimpses of a world that 
is new to them. At Gaspé they show 
where Jacques Cartier landed in 1535, 
seventy-four years before Henry Hud- 
son’s “ Half Moon ” poked her blunt nose 
into New York Harbor. A short dis- 
tance from Farther Point is Massacre Is- 
land, where one hundred and fifty years 
ago two hundred Indians were slaugh- 
tered by members of another tribe, with 
whom they were at war. Much of the 
sailing is in the beautiful Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, running up or down the east- 
ern coasts of Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick. The trip is a restful one, and the 
sportsman who prefers good fishing to 
rest may have his longings gratified if 
he stops off at any one of half a dozen 
landings which are near rivers that are 
famous for their salmon. 

Another eastern sea trip, which is gen- 
erally done: in the winter time, is that 
to Bermuda, the lovely cluster of coral 
islands. Summer trips are run there 
now, however, and in the early summer 
the island, in its new green dress, looks 
its finest. It is only a two days’ sail from 
New York, and the voyage there and 
return, with a week’s stay in the island, 
costs $44, everything included. Bermuda 
is a land of brilliance. Nowhere are 
there such gaudy fishes; flowering trees 
make the land gay and birds of tropical 
hues dart about. The water is so clear 
that one may lie over the gunwale of a 
boat and see what Neptune’s flocks and 
herds are doing far down in the gay 
coral caverns. A voyage which will fill 
the heart of the lover of nature with de- 
light, and one which is almost unknown 
to tourists, is that from Collingwood on 
the Georgian Bay, between the north 
coast of Lake Huron and the north shore 
of the Manitoulin Islands. There is a 
small, clean, unhurried steamer which 
picks its way in and out among un- 
counted thousands of rocky islands, ac- 
complishing miracles in the way of graz- 
ing disaster without actually being 
wrecked. The boat takes about four 
days in making the voyage from Col- 
lingwood to Sault Ste. Marie, and she 
stops at all the leading settlements and 
Indian fishing villages. The water of 
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Lake Huron is so clear that the eye can 
pierce it for nearly twenty-five feet, see- 
ing the fish at play and all the wonderful 
weed growths. 

From Sault Ste. Marie one can go on 
by boat across Lake Superior to Duluth. 
The entire round trip of about three 
weeks need not cost more than $40, as 
one is aboard the boat all the time and all 
expenses are paid. 

Already special tours have been ar- 
ranged to the islands of Martinique and 
St. Vincent for those who desire to gaze 
upon the ruins of St. Pierre and observe 
the evidence of the most fatal and terri- 
fying volcanic disturbance of modern ° 
times. Cuba, the new Republic, with its 
wonderful possibilities, will also be in-' 
cluded. The Quebec Steamship Com- 
pany ran one of these trips, beginning on 
May 2oth, and there will probably be a 
rush to the modern Pompeii. The whole 
voyage occupies nineteen or twenty days 
from New York, and first-class fare, in- 
cluding everything, costs from $100 to 
$120. 

The grandest tour of all in America, 
and perhaps, as far as natural scenery 
goes, anywhere in the world, is that 
which takes one across the continent 
through Yellowstone Park, over the 
Canadian Rockies and among all the 
wonders of Alaska. Two large parties 
are going, one to start over the New 
York Central Railroad on July 3d and 
the other on July 17th. The round trips 
last five weeks and cost $450. This in- 
cludes everything, and the tourists are 
carried on the best trains and steam- 
boats, put up at the best hotels and have 
numerous carriage drives and side trips. 

The outward journey is made over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, with visits to 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Banff Hot Springs 
in the Canadian National Park and 
through a most picturesque portion of 
the Canadian Rockies. The return jour- 
ney is over the Northern Pacific Railway, 
and there is a week’s stay in the Yellow- 
stone National Park and visits to Van- 
couver, Victoria, Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, etc., and to all the principal points 
in Southern Alaska. Large parties leave 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, and 
individuals join at various points on the 
route. For the Alaska trip people are 
advised to dress as they dress for an 
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ocean voyage across the Atlantic. That 
includes heavy underclothing and light 
wraps and overcoats. 

Coasting along Alaska in a comfortable 
steamship one may view all the scenes 
that have made the region so celebrated, 
including Wrangell, Juneau, the Douglas 
Island Gold Mines, Lynn Canal, David- 
son Glacier, Skagway, Sitka and the 
great Muir Glacier on Glacier Bay. 
There will be time for landing and sight 
secing at all the chief points of interest. 
Nowhere else in the world can one see to 
such advantage so much that is grand 
and awe inspiring. Thousands of 
mountain peaks are seen that no man has 
ever visited and which are as yet un- 
named. Glaciers, compared to which the 
largest of their sort in Switzerland are 
diminutive, flow down to the sea, huge 
masses frequently breaking off them with 
loud reports. Stretches of snow and ice 
appear glowing in the sunlight like fields 
of gold and silver ; cascades of foamy iri- 
descent whiteness come soaring down 
from the sky, and densely wooded shores 
whose solitudes have never been invaded 
are seen. Landings are made at many 


points and the interesting aborigines 
and their works inspected. The natives’ 
totem poles, burial grounds, their houses, 
implements and garments are all surpris- 


ing to the stranger. They carve their 
household implements and even their 
paddles and wooden mounted fish hooks 
into curious and hideous shapes. 

Yellowstone Park has valleys 11,000 
feet high, with long narrow valleys ele- 
vated 6,000 feet. The number of gey- 
sers, hot springs, mud pots and paint pots 
exceeds 3,500. 
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Of course one can visit Alaska and the 
Yellowstone Park at a much smaller ex- 
penditure than that named above for the 
grand tour. Going to Yellowstone by 
rail to Buffalo, then by Northern Steam- 
ship Company’s steamer through the 
great lakes to Duluth, then rail to Mam- 
moth Hot Springs—returning the same 
way—costs $94.50 from New York, and: 
is the cheapest and in many ways the 
pleasantest of all the routes. The all rail 
trips are higher. This only includes 
transportation and the round trip trans- 
fers in Buffalo and Duluth. 

Mexico, old and new, presents many 
attractions to Americans. Its pictur- 
esque people, tho they live so near us, 
seem to be furthest from us in appearance, 
aims and aspirations. The romantic his- 
tory of the country runs back into the 
shadowy past, and some of the grand- 
est and most interesting prehistoric ruins 
are to be seen by the traveler in Mexico. 
The mountains are among the loftiest on 
the continent ; there are table lands where 
perennial spring reigns and scenes of 
tropical beauty. Great cities built by the 
early Spanish conquerors are found 
there with their ancient characteristics al- 
most unchanged, and still more ancient 
cities and temples that show high civiliza- 
tion existing among the prehistoric peo- 
ple who built them are to be found on 
every hand. Everything in the land is 
strange, quaint and unfamiliar. Fare, 
including berth, from New York to 
Mexico City, amounts to $89, and the 
reund trip may be made for $160, so that 
starting from New York one can see 
much of Mexico for $400. 

New York Crry, 





Thessaly 


By Professor Rufus B. Richardson, Ph.D. 


Director oF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


HESSALY is in a certain sense a 
land apart from the rest of 
Greece. It was so in antiquity. 

In spite of being the home of Jason, of 
Achilles, and of Alcestis, and in spite of 
the fact that “snowy Olympus,” the 
home of the Greek gods, looked down 
upon it, the stream of its history flowed 
apart. In the Persian War it was pre- 
vented by force from taking any honor- 
able part; but in the Peloponnesian War, 
which called all the rest of Greece to 
arms and divided it into two camps, it 
willingly stood aloof. The same may be 
said of most of the smaller wars which 
followed the Peloponnesian War. Once 
only did it appear that it was going to 
take a part, and indeed a leading part, in 
the affairs of Greece. But the assassina- 
tion of Jason, of Phere, who seemed 
about to play the role afterward played 


by the Macedonians, sent Thessaly again 
on her separate way. 

To-day also Thessaly is a land apart. 
When the Kingdom of Greece was es- 


tablished by the European Powers 
Thessaly was not included in it. After 
it had become a part of the kingdom in 
1880 it again fell into the hands of the 
Turks in the disastrous war of 1897, liv- 
ing through two sad years of subjection 
which were not shared by the rest of 
Greece. It has also suffered isolation 
from the rest of Greece in that while the 
network of railroads constantly extending 
out from Athens has already taken in 
most of Peloponnesus, and even Aétolia, 
it has not yet been extended to Thessaly. 
To reach it one must make a voyage by 
sea. This isolation, which has been pro- 
longed by the sudden stuppage of work 
eight years ago on the Athens-Larissa 
Railroad, may, however, soon become a 
thing of the past, inasmuch as in the 
present month, March, 1902, a contract 
has been made with a new company for 
taking up the once nearly half completed 
work. 

But this very isolation has always been 
to the enthusiastic traveler an added 


charm. Inaccessibility adds interest. 
The usual approach is by steamer from 
Pireus, and requires, according to the 
time table, twenty-four hours; but it ac- 
tually varies from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours according to the weather and 
the amount of freight to be handled on . 
the way. The journey in itself is so 
charming that one need not chafe at de- 
lay and might well prefer this method 
of approach even after railroad com- 
municatic . has been established. Par- 
ticularly fine is the long stretch betwéen 
Entcea and the mainland, where moun- 
tain succeeds mountain, with Thermop- 
ylz thrown in. 

The end of the journey is the finest 
part of it, if one has the good fortune to 
enter the great bay of Volo, called in an- 
cient times the Gulf of Pagasz, by day- 
light and in the winter. Taking asso- 
ciations arid everything into account, there 
are few finer sights in the world than that 
which here presents itself. In front of 
you is Olympus, majestic, towering 
above the low range that separates the 
territory of Volo from the great basin of 
Thessaly. So near does it seem that one 
hardly thinks of it as being beyond the 
northern border, over in Turkey. The 
long ridge of Pelion is close at hand on 
the right, with its twenty-four villages, 
covered on the occasion of one of my 
winter visits by twelve or fourteen feet 
of snow, so that they abandoned for a 
week all attempts at communicating 
with one another. What Pelion lacks in 
hight it makes up in length, and its bulk 
is great. It seems a strange thought of 
Homer to make the giants pile Pelion 
upon Ossa, which is a shapely and rather 
sharp cone. Vergil seems to do even 
worse in making them put Olympus on 
the top of the pile. Can it be that both 
poets made the attempt to pile the mass 
of Olympus or Pelion on top of the 
pointed Ossa a part of the daring deed? 
Either Olympus or Pelion would be the 
natural base on which to pile up the 
other mountains. By turning around 
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and looking astern one sees Parnassus, 
which in ordinary company would ab- 
sorb attention, but is here developed by 
the sight of Olym In such compan 

Othrys, on our left, hardly counts at all. 

The near view with its associations 
claims attention. Here in the middle of 
Volo is the site of Iolcus, from which the 
Argonauts sailed out through this very 
bay into the distant Euxine on their dar- 
ing quest. To the left are the massive 
walls of Pagasz, that later controlled the 
region. To the right is the still later con- 
troller of the bay, Demetrios, founded by 
the Macedonian Demetrios Polyorketes 
to be with Chalcis and Corinth one of 
the “ fetters of Greece.” 

On my second visit to this region, 
which by an unexpected chance was only 
about a month after my first, having had 
occasion, which is not unusual in Greece, 
to wait all the afternoon for a return 
steamer to Athens, I had a boatman 
named Leonidas, from Sparta, too, row 
me out to Demetrios, from which I got, 
as I then supposed, my last view on earth 
of Olympus. I then floated aimlessly 


about the bay until sunset, steeped in 
sunshine and mythological associations. 


I was so much “in the spirit” that I 
could almost see the centaurs prancing 
along the slopes of Pelion. Leonidas 
also seemed to enter into the spirt of the 
thing, and to become quite sympathetic, 
even if we did not or could not talk 
much. When I said to him, “ Leonidas, 
do you know that the gods used to live 
around here,” he said, “ Yes, yes,” with 
apparent enthusiasm. I suspected, how- 
ever, afterward that his enthusiasm was 
only skin deep, and that his chief pleas- 
ure in the affair was that he was getting 
pay for a whole afternoon’s work with- 
out really doing much. I, on my part, 
was Satisfied to squander on him the mu- 
nificent sum of sixty cents for giving me 
the setting to such pleasant reverie. 

I am not going to recount my succes- 
Sive visits to Thessaly, but only to recall 
certain vivid impressions. I have twice 
entered it on the southwest, from La- 
mia over the passes of Othrys, and once 
on the northwest over the Zygos pass in 
the great Pindus Range, and it is diffi- 
cult to say which is the most impressive 
approach, one of these or the usual one 
through the Bay of Volo. Wherever 
you look down into the great basin from 
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any part of the rim of mountains sur- 
rounding it,.or look back at this rim 
from any part of the plain, you are im- 
pressed with the beauty of the plain and 
its surroundings. 

On my first visit—how vivid are first 
impressions !—I came by the usual route 
with a companion who was in a hurry. 
He had an imperative engagement before 
him. We had a schedule to keep, and 
every hour was important. It was the 
only time that I have done Thessaly by 
schedule. Work on the Larissa Railroad 
was being pushed, and we unloaded so 
much material for that work at Chalcis 
that we did not get off until afternoon, 
and, at Stylidha, the port of Lamia, we 
kept unloading until after midnight. 
The result was that we did not reach 
Volo until the next morning, over twelve 
hours behind time. By a dash for the 
station we -secured the first train, and 
reached Larissa at about ten o’clock. 
Thessaly has had since 1884 its own very 
good railroad system, starting from Volo 
and branching at Velestius, the ancient 
Phere, one branch going to Larissa and 
the other to Trikkala and beyond. This 
system connects the three principal cit- 
ies, Volo, Larissa and Trikkala, each of 
about 15,000 inhabitants, and brings the 
traveler near to all the interesting points 
of the land. 

In order to carry out our schedule it 
was necessary for us to see the Vale of 
Tempe that day. Without losing a min- 
ute we engaged our carriage at the sta- 
tion, a mile from the town, drove through 
the town, where we gathered a little stock 
of provisions while the driver changed 
horses. Of course, he had told us that 
our scheme was impossible, but we forced 
him along. In spite of mud (it was 
March, and Thessaly is always muddy at 
that time) we got through Tempe, and 
came back reaching Larissa before nine 
o’clock in the evening. Without a full 
moon it would have been impossible to 
do Tempe that day. On that evening 
we caught for the first time the notes of 
the Greek frogs, Brek-ke-ke-kek-koak 
koak, reproducing Aristophanes with the 
exception of a few sibilants. 

Tempe is one of the two great show 
pieces of Thessaly. Even the ancients, 
who are often said to have set little store 
by beauties of nature, were enthusiastic 
over Tempe, altho they appear to have 
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paid little attention to the other great 
show piece, the cliffs of Meteora. Hero- 
dotus records that Xerxes was struck 
with wonder at the great defile five miles 
long with steep sides and a mighty river, 
the Peneus, flowing through it. With- 
out this river Tempe would be perhaps 
less picturesque than Klisura, the gorge 
by which one passes from Messolonghi to 
Agrinion through Mount Aracynthus. 
One fine feature of Tempe is also the 
view which one gets at the end, out over 
the sea to the site of Potidza and Olyn- 
thus. 

The Thessalian legend that Paseidon 
split open with his trident the great 
eastern range of mountain and let out 
here between Ossa and Olympus the wa- 
ter which had made Thessaly a lake is 
strictly true if we let the trident repre- 
sent earthquake force. Geology ac- 
cepts the legend in all its essential fea- 
tures. Thessaly was until comparative- 
ly late times, geologically speaking, a 
lake. It is now a lake bottom of inex- 
haustible fertility. 

The next day, instead of taking the 
train back to Phere and over the other 
branch which we were going to traverse 
later, we took a carriage to drive straight 
across due west to Trikkala, intending to 
take the train there for the last fourteen 
miles of the journey to Kalabaka, which 
lies at the foot of the Meteora cliffs. We 
were off at six o'clock, and had over 
eight hours for our drive of thirty-seven 
miles. When we had done two-thirds of 
it the driver stopped to bait his horses. 
He knew that we had taken him express- 
ly to bring us to Trikkala in season to 
catch the train, and yet he waited so long 
that it became very doubtful by the time 
he was ready to start whether we could 
do it. We offered five drachmas extra if 
he did it ; and he tried hard to get it then, 
whipping his horses unmercifully. The 
result was that we saw the train go out 
of the station as we got into the outskirts 
of the town. 

The horses were unable to make the 
extra fourteen miles to Kalabaka that 
night, and an essential part of our sched- 
ule was to spend the night at one of the 
monasteries perched upon the pictur- 
esque rocks. We must spend that very 
night there or give up the whole thing. 
Our driver tried in vain to get other 
horses for us. One man promised to 
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come with a carriage in half an hour, and 
at the end of that time came and said 
that he could not go, the road was too 
bad. From ‘subsequent experience I 
judge that he was right. Somebody in 
the crowd of interested bystanders sug- 
gested that we take a hand car, which the 
station agent could give us by telegraph- 
ing to Volo for authorization to do so. 
When we went to the station agent with 


.our plan we judged by his answer that 


our advisers had been mildly guying us. 
By this time ‘quite a crowd had gath- 
ered, curious to see what we would do 
next. 

We now gave an unexpected turn to 
events by picking up our heels and our 
very small packs and starting off along 
the railroad track, at a good athletic pace 
for Kalabaka. Probably the crowd ex- 
pected to see us come back and lodge at 
Trikkala; but we reached Kalabaka in 
three hours and a half, at nearly eight 
o'clock. Hungry and tired we sat down 
in an eating house and began our supper 
with the feeling that we had missed our 
game, except in so far as we had got 
sight of the wonderful rocks which tow- 
ered high up above the village. What 
we had wanted was the sensation of pass- 
ing the night on top of one of these nee- 
dies. When our desire was made known 
it seemed as if everybody in the village 
was determined that we should get into 
the monastery that night. Some went 
and brought the astynomos (chief of 
gendarmes), and he promptly detailed 
two of his men to escort us up; and as 
soon as we had eaten we set off. Again 
the full moon saved us. Without it it 
would have been impossible to scale the 
hights even with the best of guides. 
There was some incidental gain in the 
view afforded by moonlight. One enor- 
mous round tower about fifty times as 
large as the’ famous Heidelberg Tower 
has never looked to me by daylight as 
impressive as it did then by moonlight. 

. When at’ last we came to the bridge 
which spanned the chasm separating the 
cliff on which stood the monastery of St. 
Stephen from the body of the mountain 
our attendants shouted and cracked their 
whips over the reverberating chasm un- 
til a sleepy monk put his head out of a 
window in a third story, and said in a 
sleepy voice: “ What time is it now?” 
On being told that it was ten o’clock he 
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seemed disinclined to admit our claim, 
which the gendarmes urged vehemently. 
We made out that the gist of the claim 
was that here were strangers who had 
come all the way from America ten thou- 
sand miles away, just to see that mon- 
astery. Suddenly the parleying was 
stopped by the shutting of the window. 
We thought that we were shut out; but 
the gendarmes lingered as if they thought 
their appeal had taken effect; and, in 
fact, after a delay of several minutes, 
which seemed to us much longer, we 
heard the clapping of wooden soles 
along the stone flagging inside the gate, 
and then the door swung open. We went 
to sleep that night congratulating our- 
selves on having restored by our own 
good legs, aided by a kind full moon, a 
program that had been broken by a shift- 
less driver. 

The next morning after climbing up 
St. Trinity by means of a series of lad- 
ders arranged in a cleft of the rock we 
caught the train which took us to 
Pharsala at noon. From there we walked 
to Domoko, since made famous by the 
last stand made by the Greek army in 
the War of 1897, and called in ancient 
times Thaumakoi, “the wonderful,” on 
account of the superb view of the great 
plain of Thessaly which it-affords. On 
the following day we reached the port of 
Lamia, slightly stiff from the bare ta- 
bles on which we had slept at Domoko, 
and there ended our Thessalian trip. 

The Meteora (literally “ aloft ”) clois- 
ters can hardly be enough praised. There 
were once twenty-four of them, all 
perched upon these needles. They were 
placed there in the fourteenth century 
for the sake of security from robber 
hands. Only about a half dozen of them 
are now occupied ; the rest are wholly or 
partly ruined. St. Stephen is the only 
one that regularly entertains guests. 
Two of the most difficult to ascend, the 
Meteoron. and St. Barlaam, are more 
than a mile away from St. Stephen; and 
an ascent of these is not easily combined 
with spending the night at St. Stephen 
unless one spends all the next day, and 
night also there. On a later visit I made 
the really perilous ascent of the Met- 
eoron on a series of ladders dangling 
along the perpendicular face of the 
needle 1,820 feet above the sea . level, 
and at a rough estimate three hundred 
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feet above the flat rock from which you 
start to climb. When I had once gone 
up and walked about a little I shrank 
from the descent. I was particularly 
nervous when I started downward by 
backing out of the window and holding 
on to the sill with my hands, while I felt 
for the rounds of the ladder below with 
my feet. I felt then that, as never be- 
fore, I had taken my life into my hands. 
When we asked the monks why they had 
refused to wind us up in the basket with 
which they hauled up their fuel and sup- 
plies, they replied that there were so few 
of them that they were afraid that their 
strength would give out while they had 
us in midair. This explanation satisfied 
us completely. One would rather trust 
to his own hands and feet than to an in- 
sufficient force of monks. But since the 
least failure of one’s own hands or feet 
meant certain death one is satisfied by 
having made the ascent once and having 
experienced a sensation. 

At St. Stephen the hospitality is most 
cheerfully accorded, and nothing exacted 
in return ; but one usually puts something 
into “the box,” as an expression of 
thankfulness. The monasteries are all 
rich landed proprietors and need not our 
poor alms. I recall one occasion when 
their hospitality was more bountiful than 
timely. Professor Capps and I once ar- 
rived at St. Stephen with our wives at 
six o'clock, in a state bordering on star- 
vation. We immediately heard a clat- 
tering of dishes below stairs, and pretty 
seon an exhalation of savory odors be- 
gan to rise from the kitchen. From time 
to time a monk would bring up a pitcher 
or a plate, while we endured the pains of 
Tantalus until half-past nine, simply be- 
cause our hosts wanted to do something 
extra, regarding the presence of ladies 
as making an extraordinary occasion. A 
little cold meat and bread at six o’clock 
would have been more keenly appre- 
ciated by us than the eight courses with 
which they finally plied us. Let the trav- 
eler in Greece beware of special- occa- 
sions. 

My last two visits to Thessaly have 
been made by bicycle. One gets over the 
ground more rapidly that way. For ex- 
ample, in February, 1900, Mr. Powell 
and I rode from Trikkala to Larissa in 
two hours and thirty-seven minutes, in- 
cluding a short delay at the ferry over 
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the Peneus, which takes the place of a 
bridge carried away in the early nineties. 
Baedeker puts this journey as “ 37 miles, 
8 hours, carriage about 50 drachmas.” 
We had time in the afternoon of the same 
day to go out to Tempe and back with- 
out trespassing much upon the evening. 
Sometimes, however, the tale is not so 
triumphant. In February of the present 
year five of us were doing this same 
journey at a somewhat more gentle -gait, 
and just after remounting from the ferry 
ran over some particularly dry and stiff 
Thessalian thistles, reducing about half 
of our tires to the condition of sieves in a 
few seconds. A long and pensive walk 
into Larissa was the penalty imposed on 
three of the party; and we took a car- 
riage out to Tempe the next day. 
Sometimes one in traveling blunders 
into a good thing. Before the journey 
just mentioned I had several times passed 
Pharsala with just pause enough to take 
in the probable topography of the great 
battle between Cesar and Pompey, and 
once only had I taken a rather hasty view 
of the walls of the acropolis. But this 
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year, by the chance of two of our party 
lagging behind on the descent from 
Domoko, we missed a train that we might 
have taken to carry us a long way on to- 
ward Kalabaka. When I realized that 
we were compelled to pass the night at 
Pharsala I expected to “ pay of my per- 
son,” inasmuch as we had no guest 
friend to fall back upon. What was my 
surprise to find a perfectly clean hotel 
opened only fourteen months before, 
bearing the name of the patriot poet, 
Rhegas Pherzos. We were in luck. 

But greater luck it was that we had a 
half day to explore carefully the walls of 
the acropolis. Some parts of these are 
seen to be as old as those of Mycenz. 
Some think that here was the home of 
Achilles. If this is so he had a citadel 
that might vie with that of his chief. In 
the midst of our study of walls we were 
from time to time impelled to look up to 
majestic Olympus, and also to look into 
the deep cut between it and Ossa, the 
Vale of Tempe, through which Pompey, 
up to that time so fortunate, but then a 
broken man, fled precipitate to his doom. 

ATHENS, GREECE. 


> . 
A Queen’s Kiss 
By Sir Edwin Arnold 
“On the occasion of the Queen’s recent visit to the little sufferers in the Alexandra Hospital 


for Children, one small boy of five years embraced the Queen as she bent over his cot and gave her a 
most affectionate kiss. The Queen seemed very pleased and returned the embrace, and later on 


asked his name.”’—Extract from “‘ The Hospital.” 


ABY, glad and wise and bold, 
B Did your tiny arms enfold 
India’s Empress, England’s Queen? 
Lucky baby you have been! 


Daring, fearless little chap, 

If goodhap fall or illhap 

You will always have to say, 

“Yes, I kissed the Queen that day.” 


But what’s this we further read, 
When you did the desperate deed? 
Can it possibly be true 

That her Majesty kissed you? 


Rogue, you answer, “ Well, I thought 
*Twas an Angel they had brought.” 
Ah! but just supposing this, 

Mortals must not Angels kiss. 


Never mind! that kiss will be , 
All your life a memory; 


~ ‘Tender, lovely, strong to make 


A good man of you for her’ sake. 


Nay! and there was more than this, 
Baby, in that royal kiss; 

For pressed on your pallid cheek 
Very plainly it did speak 


Unto suffering girls and boys 

How she shares their griefs and joys; 
Not Queen alone, but mother, too, 
She kissed them all in kissing you, 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 








A Co-operative Vacation 
By Mott Emigh 





TREASURER OF THE TOLLAND Fish AND GAME ASSOCIATION 


HE INDEPENDENT has had a 
good deal to say at one time or 
another about the abandoned 

farms. It has urged tity people to buy 
up the old homesteads, go back and live 
in them for as long a time as possible 
every summer, and get rest, peace, recre- 
ation and individuality such as no money 
making hotel or summer resort can offer. 
In. short, THE INDEPENDENT’s plea has 
been for a closer harmony of the vaca- 
tion*‘seeker with the broader Purposes of 
Nature. 

.No.doubt this is the ideal for every city 
fami y to strive for. But for those who 
have less than a month’s vacation it is al- 
most useless to start housekeeping and 
run a farm, while most .city folk who 
have sufficient time for such an experi- 
ment have become so unselfreliant and 
conventionalized by urban life that they 
have no resources within themselves to 
withstand the supposed loneliness of the 
country while adjusting themselves to it. 

There would be little need for this ar- 
ticle were it not for the fact that I feel 
that the Tolland Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, about which this article is written, 
offers a practical solution of both the 
abandoned farm problem and the vaca- 





tion problem of the average city family 
with more or less restricted holidays. 
For a co-operative farm such as ours nec- 
essarily does away with loneliness, and 
at the same time gives to each member 
an outing on his own farm, even if it is 
only for a week. 

Much has been written about the aban- 
doned farm regions of New England, 
but I have never read an article that con- 
veyed to me the stern reality and the 
tragedy of it all. There we see the 
broad acres which bear evidence of hav- 
ing once been carefully tilled and cared 
for, now overgrown with mountain 
laurel, some pure white, others a delicate 
pink, which blossoms in June and makes 
the whole country one mass of bloom. 
Where the laurel has not sprung up we 
find the white birch or the native white 
pine, the latter so beautiful in form that 
one wishes at once to plant half a dozen 
of them on our lawns at home (or at least 
those of us do who have homes with 
lawns). But these trees never seem to 
grow as beautiful on our lawns as along 
the hill slopes, where they are nurtured 
by the little streams.and breathe the pure, 
clear air of the summer. 

The abandoned farm region was evi- 
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dently well wooded at one time, and oc- 
casionally now one will see a few acres 
of first growth chestnut, beech and hem- 
lock, magnificent in their strength, left 
standing by some farmer who has re- 
sisted the movable sawmill. We also 
occasionally see the farm-houses here 
and there with a few acres of cleared 
land surrounding them, about all that 
one man, by hard work, could possibly 
care for, and which, as the years roll on, 
he gradually abandons to the wild plants 
and scrub growth, and at last gives up 
the struggle for existence with his life. 
It is then that the house which has been 
constructed on ample proportions for the 

















A String of Trout 


large family caves in in the center about 
the big chimney, while the gable ends 
stand bravely for a number of years, 
fighting the elements inch by inch. The 
roses at the doorstep in the meantime 
have reverted to their original wild stock 
and run riot everywhere, while the lilac 
bushes have climbed almost to the eaves 
of the house, where each year they give 
forth their beautiful blooms and fill the 
air with fragrance to be enjoyed only by 
the occasional passer-by. 

It was to such a region as this that a 
party of seven gentlemen were invited to 
journey one day in June four years ago. 
They did not go to view the abandoned 
farms, however, but to enjoy a day or 
two on nature’s heart and to entice the 
wild native trout from his deep pool in 
some of the brooks in which the region 
abounds. 

The steam cars carried us safely 
through the beautiful Naugatuck Valley 
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to Winsted, Conn., and from there we 
were driven twelve miles, almost due 
north, just over the Connecticut line and 
into the township of Tolland, Mass. 
Here we were in a hilly country of mag- 
nificent views, at an altitude of from 1,200 
to 1,500 feet above the sea level. We 
drank in the pure, clear air with the 
blessed realization that this was an ideal 
spot for a vacation, where one could 
either enjoy good fishing and upland 
shooting or perfect quiet with nature 
for a companion. 

On returning to our homes we deter- 
mined to call together those of our 
friends and acquaintances whom we 
thought would be interested in the fish- 
ing or shooting. This we did, and suc- 
ceeded in launching upon its career the 
Tolland Fish and Game Association. 
Its objects, as stated in the constitution, 
were the maintenance of an ample pre- 
serve for the benefits of its members for 
the purposes of hunting, fishing, rest and 
recreation ; the proper protection of game 
and fish in the lands owned or controlled 














“* Shingle Shanty ”’ 


by the association; and the preservation 
and conservation of the forest. The 
membership was limited to fifty, the 
shares were sold at $50 each, and the 
annual dues placed at $24 per year, pay- 
able quarterly in advance. The rates for 
board of members or guests are $1.25 per 
day for adults or children, or $7 per week 
for such as stay one week or more. 
These rates are cut in half for children 
under ten years of age. A charge of 75 
cents each way is also made for trans- 

















portation to and from Winsted. Our 
farm consists of 314 acres, less than 100 
of which are cleared land. We lease the 
exclusive fishing, shooting and trapping 
privileges of adjoining property, so that 
altogether we own and control about 
3,000 acres. Through our own property 
there run three separate brooks which 
converge into one large stream that flows 
rapidly through a very beautiful gorge 
some two miles in extent and finally emp- 
ties into the Farmington River. 

The farmhouse, tho seventy years old, 
was in a good state of repair. Upon ac- 
quiring the property we immediately set 
to work to reconstruct the inside of the 
house; partitions were torn out, doors 
and windows put in and the roof of an 
annex, which contained the kitchen and 
woodshed, was raised. By making these 
changes we were enabled to get on the 
first floor a large dining room, sufficient 
to seat thirty people comfortably. Open- 
ing off from the dining room is the smok- 
ing or men’s room with an old fashioned 
open fire place in it. Off from that is the 
library, parlor or ladies’ room. In the 
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latter we already have quite a library of 
good readable books contributed by dif- 
ferent members and an upright piano. 
Appropriate pictures adorn the walls of 
the smoking room and library parlor. 
The walls of the dining room are hung 
with such trophies of the hunt as a brace 
of partridges, a bunch of quail, or wood- 
cock mounted naturally, just as the suc- 
cessful sportsman brought them in. 
They are hung from nails driven into the 
side walls, and the name of the donor 
written on the wall beside them. Here 
also are skins of the red and woods gray 
fox and wild cat, which were killed at 
one of the annual fox hunts. .« 
On the second floor we constructed 
nine new bedrooms. and two bathrooms. 
On the third or attic floor, three very 
comfortable bedrooms were made by 
opening dormer windows in the south 
roof. The bedrooms are furnished in a 
simple but substantial manner, with iron 
beds and best springs and mattresses and 
inexpensive combination washstand bu- 
reau and mats for floor covering. Sim- 
ply by raising the roof of the annex, al- 
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ready referred to, we now have in our 
club house 18 bedrooms. The house has 
been fitted with sanitary plumbing on 
the first and second floors, and all the 
conveniences of a modern home are en- 
joyed. 

Besides the homestead on our farm 
there were five barns, two situated in a 
forty-acre meadow some distance from 
the house and three directly opposite or 
east of the house: These latter were 
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saw mill in the vicinity enabled us to do 
this, so that we effected a large saving 
in the cost of material, and at the same 
time gave the buildings a sentimental 
value which they otherwise would not 
possess. 

Our constitution permits of the build- 
ing of cottages upon the land owned by 
the association for the individual use of 
members, in locations subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Trustees. One 
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torn down, as they obscured a beautiful 
view, and in their place, but southwest of 
the house, was ereeted a large modern 
barn containing eight stalls for horses 
and stanchions for cattle. The main or 
carriage floor in the summer months is 
cleared of wagons, sleighs, etc., and on 
Saturday nights, when the men have 
come from the cities, a good old fash- 
ioned barn dance is enjoyed by young 
and old. 

Two large hen houses have been built 
and an ice house with a cold storage 
room. The barn, hen houses and ice 


house have mostly been built of lumber 
cut on our own property. 


A convenient 





such building was erected last year at a 
cost of a little over $300, which flourishes 
under the name of “Shingle Shanty.” 
It proved. such a success that now there 
are four others in the course of construc- 
tion. These little buildings are ideal for 
families, as they furnish the greatest 
amount of comfort with little or no care 
of housekeeping, for all meals are pre- 
pared and eaten at the club house. 

On our own property all of the hay 
and most of the grain is raised in suffi- 
cient quantities to provide for our live 
stock, which consists of five horses, fif- 
teen head of cattle, several pigs and from 
three to five hundred chickens, ducks 








and turkeys. The cows supply us at all 
times with all the fresh milk and cream 
that we can use, and from this product 
is also made butter for the entire season. 
During the winter months, from Decem- 
ber to May, we are enabled to sell to 
members about one hundred pounds of 
butter per month. This butter is deliv- 
ered to the members, and is sold prac- 
tically at cost. The latter part of March 
or early in April our maple trees in the 
sugar bush are tapped, and if the condi- 
tions are favorable it is lively work for 
some days preparing the syrup, which we 
put up in hermetically sealed two-quart 
cans. A quantity is kept for club use 
and the balance is bought by individual 
members and is very much appreciated. 
We also indulge quite extensively and 
profitably in truck farming. Beginning 
in the spring we have at all times suff- 
cient vegetables to suply our table, so 
that we are never obliged to buy any- 
thing in that line. This is a considerable 
saving to us. In summer there are also 
the small fruits in abundance; both red 
and black. raspberries, huckleberries and 
high bush blueberries, all growing wild 
and yours for the picking. The blue- 
berries are preserved in such quantities 
that members can purchase all they 
require, to be baked into delicious 
pies or puddings during the win- 
ter, when each mouthful recalls some 
pleasant memory of our farm upon which 
they grew and the delightful vacation 
spent there. Potatoes are raised in suffi- 
cient quantities for members to purchase 
all they require at so small a price that 
laid down in the home cellar they cost us 
less than if purchased in carload lots at 
wholesale. Apples and pears we do not 
have as yet in quantities, tho there are 
enough for strictly club use. We have, 
however, planted about six hundred fruit 
trees of different varieties, and within a 
few years our members expect to have all 
that they can possibly use. Meats are 
purchased at wholesale and kept fresh in 
our cold storage room. Spring chickens 
of our own raising are served throughout 
the summer on the club tables two or 
three times each week, and I may men- 
tion for the benefit of the children, as 
well as grown ups who read this article, 
that we have ice cream, made from real 
cream, at least twice each week. In the 
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autumn or early winter we have a “ pig 
sticking.” It is then that the pigs we 
have raised are slaughtered and about 
twelve hundred pounds of pork is pre- 
pared for winter use. Hams are smoked, 
and a visit to the club house in winter 
assures a supply of pork in most any 
form that may be desired. 

Beginning early in April the men and 
often ladies go up to the club to enjoy 
the fishing. Our streams have been 
stocked with food, and in consequence 
swarm with: speckled beauties. Trout 
breakfasts are eaten with a relish, while 
around the open fire at night stories are 
told of how this or that big one was 
lost or perhaps taken, and if so, exhibited 
with pardonable pride by the successful 
fisherman. Two ponds have been built 
and stocked with rainbow and native 
trout. These afford much sport to the 
expert fly fisherman. 

In front-of the club house a dirt tennis 
court and a sunken croquet lawn have 
been built. ‘These are constantly in use 
during the summer by those who have 
not wandered off through some well- 
worn wood path to a favorite camp or 
large spreading pine tree, there to recline 
on the accumulated needles of years and 
enjoy the health giving balsam odors. 
Boating and bathing in the large pond, 
some thirteen acres in extent, is also a 
favorite pastime. Beginning in Septem- 
ber, and until the season closes in Decem- 
ber, the men come and go, enjoying some 
of the best woodcock, quail and partridge 
shooting. Fine bags of game are 
brought in and carried home. It is also 
during this season that both ladies and 
gentlemen hunt the sly coon on moon- 
light nights. 

Early in November occurs our annual 
fox hunt. Elaborate invitations are is- 
sued to the fox hunting farmers, some 
of whom come many miles to enjoy the 
day’s sport. The hunt begins at the 
break ‘of day. With their hounds the 
company scatters over the country, and 


‘usually returns to the club house about 


four o’clock in the afternoon, when a 
good, old fashioned New England din- 
ner, consisting of roast turkey, cranberry 
sauce, celery, baked beans, pumpkin pies 
and coffee, is served and ravenously 
eaten. Speeches and stories follow nat- 
urally over the coffee cups. Thus ends 
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a most important day in the life of our 
association, for we have not only made 
good friends of our farmer neighbors, 
but they have helped to clear the country 
of the game bird’s greatest enemy. Rab- 
bit hunting over beagle hounds is en- 
joyed through the winter. 

I have but roughly described some of 
the features of our co-operative farm 
and vacation home, which has done so 
much for us in the past four years in the 
way of health and pleasure. We have 
advisedly kept our membership small, for 
thereby it is easy of control, and the in- 
dividuality of every member is stamped 
upon it. 
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To our ideal superintendent and to his 
good wife much credit is due for careful 
and economical management. The cost 
of running an establishment like ours is 
about $4,500 per year, while the income 
from all sources is about $5,000 per year. 

If one is a lover of nature and enjoys 
the companionship of friends, human and 
animal, I can heartily advise him to call 
his friends together and start such a club. 
The combination of a vacation home, a 
sporting club and a co-operative farm 
ought to satisfy the various country 
tastes of any city-cramped family. And 
it can be done, for we’ve proved it. 

New Rocue te, N. Y 


A Grand’ Canyon Bivouac 


By Thomas Wood Stevens 


HE Artist and I arrived at Bright 
Angel Hotel at night. Every one 
does that, for the single daily train 

from Williams, sixty-five miles to the 
south, also arrives at night. We tum- 
bled out of the car and went into the 
Indian tapestried hotel office with the 
crowd. A few of the curious gazed into 
the black pit—seeing nothing but black- 
ness—but the majority besieged the hotel 
clerk, yammering wildly for rooms. This 
was sheer American folly, for the tents, 
whereto a certain proportion must neces- 
sarily be consigned, are immeasurably 
better to sleep in. For tenting, give me 
the crisp Arizona night above all other 
weathers. 

Then came the brilliant dawn and El 
Cafion Grande del Colorado in the morn- 
ing light ; than which earth holds but one 
sublimer spectacle. To one who has 
never seen it the Canyon is utterly baf- 
fling ; to familiar eyes it has other quali- 
ties ; its expressions are as volatile as the 
sky’s. Unalterable in outlint it changes 
like the face of a friend. The Artist 
gazed awhile, and then we went to find 
Martin Buggeln and to borrow a flour- 
sack and blankets. 

Six months ago, Martin Buggeln wore 
a slouch hat, flannel shirt and high boots ; 
he shaved every week and drove a stage; 


on busy days he went down the trail 
when a party large enough for two 
guides could be made up. Now he 
dresses in Eastern fashion, and bears 
himself as becomes the proprietor of 
Bright Angel; but the spirit of Arizona 
has not gone out of him. He gave us 
the-flour-sack and the blankets—and even 
threw in a skillet, for luck. 

This is all the camp outfit you need 
for a couple of days in the Canyon; and 
for provisions we took some hard-tack, 
cliocolate and certain materials which the 
English term “ tinned meats,” but which 
pass for “ canned grub” in Arizona. 

While the morning was still young we 
started down the trail. Little belated 
snow-drifts still hid themselves among 
the gnarled roots of the pifions and scat- 
tered spots of hoof-trodden mud along 
the path; but this part of the downward 
journey was easy and delightful. In- 
finite spring was in the air. The blue 
sky laughed openly and the mighty 
reaches of the Canyon basked in the 
white sun. 

Whenever we found a stretch of 
straight trail, or where the zig-zags were 
in plain view around several turns, we 
ran, the skillet, cans, camera and all our 
possessions dangling noisily about us. 
The Canyon may be awful, uncanny, 
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overbearing; but the joy of spring 
comes into your blood there as elsewhere. 
No awe of nature can long deny mirth to 
aman. It is solely a human prerogative 
to forbid laughter. 

As we went down, the two tiny white 
spots by the patch of green in the Indian 
Garden grew larger. From the rim they 
were scarecly distinguishable. By the 
time we had reached the level of the bat- 
tle ship—a great butte which the tour- 
ists at the hotel look down and wonder 
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trail one’s grasp of the Canyon’s big- 
ness grows in this wise. Cliffs become . 
mountains ; boulders, cliffs. 

At the spring we paused, and drank; 
interviewed Murray, who lives in the 
tents and keeps the lower part of the 
trail in good condition, and drank again. 
Then we filled a water-bottle and went 
on to the lower gorge. Just beyond the 
spring the trail divides, the horse track 
leading to the point above the river, 
where the majority of tourists take lunch- 





On the Cliffs 


at—the spots were clearly tents and the 
green patch developed into a dense 
thicket of willows. In that willow grove 
is a spring of clear water, and the knowl- 
edge of it hastened our steps. 

We passed the level of the battle ship, 
whose rugged top is as high as the great 
belt of maroon sandstone in the Canyon 
wall ; we passed the point where the tur- 
ret showed above the further rim; as we 
went down still further it grew into a 
mighty peak against the sky. From the 
rim it is an humble butte for the ladies 
to admire ; from below it is an implacable 
red mountain. All the way down the 





eon (and that is as far as they go toward 
the Colorado); and the other bending 
to the right across the mesa to turn sud- 
denly and precipitously down to the 
granite chasm. 

The right hand trail we followed, los- 
ing it now and then, for it is not clearly 
marked where bare rock is to be crossed, 
and a little way below the spring we 
came to a long stretch of sandy road, 
shadowed by a sand-stone cliff. This is 
the lowest point to which a horse can 
be ridden with safety. Across from this 
stretch, in the stratified side of a great 
battlement, was a little square hole, seem- 
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ingly large enough to put one’s head into. 
“ Cliff dwellings,” cried the Artist ecstat- 
ically. We dropped our outfit and went 
for the battlement. It was a steep climb 
up a boulder-clad slope and afterward a 
threading to and fro among the leaves, 
but at the end we sat in the cliff dwell- 
er’s parlor, which is not so big as an ordi- 
nary bathroom and marvelously hard to 
come at, but might serve in a pinch. We 
grew philosophic over the place. For 
no earthly habitation has in it such pa- 
thetic suggestion. 

Old castles of feudal crime may house 
their thrills and legends; but they had 
also their pageants and glories. For the 
cliff dweller there was no pageant, no 
heyday of triumph; only fear, want and 
toil; again and always—fear. In this 
impregnable cell, worn like a scar upon 
the cliff’s dry breast, he lived; his chil- 
dren were born, clambered among the 
rocks—and died away, like his memory. 

The Artist made a sketch of the in- 
terior ; the water-bottle being empty, we 
returned to our outfit and pursued the 
descent. From this point the trail into 
the granite gorge began. We left be- 
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hind us the broad vision of the upper 
Canyon, with its league-long fagades of 
woods and painted stone, its buttes and 
towers and Titan amphitheaters. Only 
one peak of the higher levels peered over 
the edge of the forbidding chasm. 

The path wound about the face of a 
stern granite wall. It was steep, nar- 
row and strewn with loose boulders. 
They say a real mountaineer could de- 
scend it with an egg on a spoon in each 
hand. It may be true. As for us, we 
went circumspectly, and were not glad 
of our burdens. 

At the foot of the descent there is an 
open path beside a crystal stream ; a level 
winding bottom to a trench that is chis- 
eled a thousand feet deep in the eldest 
rock. The walls are seamed with black 
and red and white, full of the liquid scars 
of fire. But the brook wanders mer- 
rily through the willows and its gravelly 
banks are fair with flowers. A little fur- 
ther on another brook joins this, falling 
in a series of cascades from a great, 
smooth rent in the wall. This is Pipe 
Creek, and its waters start at the spring 
in the willows. 
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We clambered up beside the falls as 
far as we could, but the polished bore of 
the creek’s way allowed slight progress. 
The little cataracts leaping over the green 
mossy stone and pausing in deep pools 
of utter clearness held us Jong. Every 
one carries from childhood a love for the 
fascination of falling water. 

But presently we were beset with im- 
patience to see the river—and with hun- 
ger. Each turn of the narrow gash 
wherein we walked seemed about to dis- 
close the journey’s end, but there were 
many turns before it came. A stretch of 
smooth, tawny water flows past the‘open- 
ing of Pipe Creek Canyon. Its banks 
are dark, towering rock, with little 
beaches of fine sand and polished boul- 
ders in the bends; and far above a single 
peak of creamy sandstone intercepts the 
clouds. Upstream and down, at the ends 
of the smooth water, are white angry 
rapids. This is the Colorado. Across 
the river another gash is cut, whose in- 
terlacing sides conceal a minor gorge 
similar to that by which we came. 

We sat on the warm sand and ate; aft- 
erward we swam in the river, returned 
to the sand and wore blankets the rest of 
the day. If any one questions the de- 
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sirability of Indianhood, let him swim 
in that river and lounge on that beach in 
a blanket. 

Toward sunset we went back along 
Pipe Creek, gathered wood and made our 
camp on a flat, sandy spot. After wres- 
tling with a can and pocket knife we ate 
supper. The camping place had evi- 
dently been occupied before, for beside 
the rock, where our fire was built, we 
found a book. As a testimonial to Ari- 
zona weather this book was a document 
of price; it had lain by the rock more 
than three years, by the date of an in- 
scription on the fly-leaf, yet was un- 
scarred and free from mold. It was 
called “ Lost in the Canyon,” and it nar- 
rated the thrilling adventures of some 
boys—the Hero and others—while ex- 
ploring the Canyon’s depths. All this 
being set forth with unwearied igno- 
rance by an author who had never been 
west of Indiana. This volume the Ar- 
tist desired to sit up and read during the 
evening ; under its soporific influence we 
soon fell asleep. 

The sun did not reach our camp until 
nearly ten o'clock, when the shadow 
from the southeastern wall swung slow- 
ly across the floor of the gorge. Then 











the Artist gathered his sketching mate- 
rials and we started for the rim. The 
way was as filled with interest as the 
descent; as many transcendent land- 
scapes and good resting-places ; as many 
flowers and little stealthy lizards basking 
in the sun. But let me not dwell upon 
that upward climb. 
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We reached the rim in time for the su- 
premest sight of all; the marshaling of 
the shadows when the purple creeps up 
into the brilliant valley of light; “the 
carnage of the sunset,” and the sinking 
of the last gilded peak into the pit of 
darkness. 

Cuicaco, Ixt, 


Automobiles and Automobile Races at Newport 
By G. F. Baright 


SECRETARY OF THE Nationa AuTomosiLe Racinc Association OF Newport, R. I. 


S a pleasure vehicle for short dis- 
tances, as well as for touring pur- 
poses, the automobile has found 

its place, at once popular and secure. At 
Newport 'we have automobiling at its 
best—its long, wide avenues affording 
miles of splendid road through the most 
charming of New England scenery, mag- 
nificent hedge-lined estates, or by the 
edge of the beautiful cliff-bound ocean. 
And in the evening, when the air is soft, 
balmy and cool, what blessed satisfaction 
to glide swiftly and silently over the 
smooth roads in a little runabout to 
where the moonlit sea beats against the 
massive cliffs, sending up showers of sil- 
ver spray glimmering in the moonlight 
like fountains of diamonds and emeralds 
and sapphires. 

But none of this poetic life in the day- 
time. Then the spirit of forty horse- 
power is in the air, and you think of dis- 
tances as at so many miles an hour. Con- 
versation is of Panhards and Mors and 
many other names distinctly Gallic—the 
center of attraction is the automobile 
station, and the world revolves upon the 
explosive power of gasoline or the ex- 
pansive force of steam. Here we find all 
kinds, for of the making of automobiles 
“there is no end.” Here comes the steam 
runabout, just seating two, and passing 
with a whirr and dash that make you 
think it is the greatest machine produced 
until you see the next one. Then two la- 
dies out for an afternoon spin flash by 
in a small electric carriage, their expe- 
rienced hands clad in the daintiest of 
white gloves, guiding it in and out amid 
the throng of carriages and sightseers, 
the trained eye measuring distances with 


wonderful exactness, exhibiting the most 
perfect control over their obedient en- 
gines—oh, truly, some one should write 
a book about the women “ chauffeurs ” of 
Newport! 

In regard to the more powerful ma- 
chines, the heavy touring car is gaining 
ground rapidly in America, particularly 
with men who have the means to follow 
out their inclinations. Of course, it 
should not be forgotten that in Europe 
the facilities for riding long distances are 
unexcelled, for there one can ride for 
thousands of miles over roads as smooth 
as a billiard table. One can form little 
conception of the popularity, the great 
general interest in the automobile on the 
Continent. Inthegreat road race last year 
between Paris and Berlin, throughout the 
entire distance, some hundreds of miles, 
the road was lined with people watching 
the progress of the competing machines. 
Traveling such long distances has led the 
French and German manufacturers to 
the production of the heavy type of car, 
capable of carrying any number from a 
single individual to a family of eight or 
ten. Most of the American types have 
been of a lighter type, designed more 
especially for runabouts for local or city 
use. 

Now, when two men are the owners of 
machines of a similar make, or of differ- 
ent makes, but of a similarity in type or 
approximately similar in power and 
speed, there is, of course, immediately 
established an essential difference of opin- 
ion, and it is this difference of opinion 
which has made the automobile race a 
possibility. 

In 1900 the first American company 
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was organized in Newport for the pur- 
pose of holding automobile races, and it 
met with great success. In the races held 
in the summer of 1901 over sixty ma- 
chines took part, and its popularity was 
evidenced by the great crowd of specta- 
tors who, drawn by curiosity and interest, 
came in from all parts of the surround- 
ing country, and by special excursions 
from the nearby cities, to watch the 
events. 

This meet of automobiles for racing is 
an intensely interesting scene. They are 
divided into classes, so that the machines 
are as evenly matched as possible, taking 
into consideration the amount of horse- 
power they can develop under pressure, 
the approximate amount of speed they 
have been known to develop, and similar- 
ity in motive power. There are usually 
a sufficient number of machines in all 
classes to make interesting events, while 
the differences both in the type of motor 
and the skill of its driver furnish the ele- 
ment of uncertainty which gives zest to 
the performance. 

At our race meet we started promptly 
at two o'clock in the afternoon with a 
race of gasoline tricycles and motor cy- 
cles. When this race had proceeded half 
way around the course we then started a 
second race of electric carriages. This 
was done to save time, and because we 
had but one race of electric vehicles to be 
run. The racing ability of the average 
electric carriage, unless built especially 
for that purpose, does not compare with 
that of vehicles propelled by either steam 
or gasoline. The other races, and there 
were sixteen of them last year, are run 
off in heats, the winner in each heat com- 
peting together for the leadership in that 
class, for which first and second prizes 
were offered, and the winners in each 
class competing for the final champion- 
ship race. In 1901 the championship 
was won by Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
who covered the ten miles in 15 minutes 
23% seconds, defeating Kenneth Skin- 
ner, who on a motor tricycle finished sec- 
ond in 17 minutes 25 seconds. Of course, — 
this is not the record for this distance, 
but it should be remembered that this 
racing was by necessity held upon a half- 
mile track, upon which the best time 
could by no possibility be made. The 
races were, however, pronounced an un- 


Newport Races. Starting the Steam Carriage Class. Mr. Henry Howard (9), Mr. J. A. Mitchell (10), Mr. J. W. Howard (48) and Mr. Paul Deming (7) 
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qualified success, and it is expected that 
should there be a meet in Newport during 
the coming season they will make a better 
showing than ever before. 

There arethese essential differences be- 
tween a race between automobiles and a 
race between horses: An automobile does 
not, like a horse, feel better one day than 
another, or under some conditions than 
under others ; an automobile is a mechan- 
ical contrivance and a race between them 
resolves itself into a test of dynamics. 
The element of uncertainty is not fur- 
nished by the machine as a rule, but by 
the individual who is controlling it. For 
the automobile has not, like the horse, a 
will of its own, which may act uncertain- 
ly. It is sensitive and responsive—act- 
ing in exact accordance with the princi- 
ples upon which it is constructed. The 
accident which happens to the automo- 
bile is seldom due to the machine itself, 
but almost wholly to the loss of control 
or presence of mind of the operator. And 
it is just this difference in nerve, skill 
and judgment in the drivers which makes 
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possible the automobile race between ma- 
chines of equal make, size and develop- 
ment of horse-power. 

Society has made the automobile races 
in Newport one of the events of the sea- 
son. The fashionable set drives to the 
track in tally-hos, drags, barouches and 
smart traps of every conceivable descrip- 
tion, to say nothing of the omnipresent 
automobile. The scene is then one of 
gorgeous color and splendor. The car- 
riages and coaches crowded full of smart- 
ly gowned women and handsome men 
make a characteristic Newport picture to 
be well remembered and treasured as a 
sight worth seeing. The horses seem to 
look on in mild surprise at the unusual 
sight, and the strains of a military band 
heard now and then above the noise and 
roar of the machines add color to the oc- 
casion. Altogether the day of automo- 
bile races in Newport has grown to be one 
of society’s great days, and the outside 
world crowd in on this great occasion to 
view the fascinating scene in all its pic- 
turesqueness. 
New York Ciry. 








The Newport Automobile Races, Start Between Mr. F. Walsh (34), Mr. Alexander Fisher (32) and 
Mr. K. Skinner (27) 
























Wild Animal Life 


“One half the world doesn’t know 
how the other half lives.” So goes the 
old proverb, and one who reads Mr. 
Ernest Ingersoll’s Wild Life of Orchard 
and Field will learn the truth thereof. 
Only, that “other half” of the world 
will lie in the realm of the lower animals. 
No one could write such a book who 
has not lived close to 
the heart of nature. It 
is not the worse but 
better for the fact that 
some of its chapters 
have already appeared 
in substance in current 
literature ; for the read- 
er has the advantage 
of ripened reflection, 
more careful observa- 
tion and further facts. 
The life story of the 
small rodents and the 
birds, to which the 
book is principally 
given, has not often 
been told so pleasantly 
and truly. A summer 
visit to the country will 
have added _ interest 
with this book as a 
guide. Beyond this 
fact,such reading must 
bring men into closer 
touch and sympathy 
with those “little 
brothers ” of the ani- 
mal world of whom 
St. Francis of Assissi 
was so loving a patron 
and friend. What 
pathos—to take a 
single example—seems 
to fall upon the daily 
lives of our humble 
familiars of the beasts 
and birds as we read 
the chapter on “ How 
Animals Get Home?” 
Do our dogs and cats, 
and horses and mules, 
and the birds and 
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fishes, forsooth, suffer homesickness? 
Poor things! Poor, dumb heart-aching, 
and too often heart-breaking, things! 
Surely these nature-books, which are, 
happily, multiplying, will soften our 
hearts toward our fellow tenants of the 
earth who have wings and four feet. 
The book is fairly well printed and the 
plates have at least the merit of being re- 
produced from life photographs. But 
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do the publishers think that the title- 
page, with its rather common line-work 
process cut interlacing the legend, is 
really a step forward in the beautiful art 
of printing? 
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The Deer Family is a contribution to 
the literature of outdoor life which will 
be sure to attract attention. Mr. Roose- 
velt wrote his part of the book while he 
was Vice-President. The “Others” of 
the title who have collaborated with him 
are T. S. Van Dyke, D. G. Elliott and A. 
J. Stone. Of the 325 pages of the text 
Mr. Roosevelt has written nearly one- 
half, including the “ Introductory ” and 
chapters on the mule deer or Rocky 
Mountain blacktail, the whitetail deer, 
the pronghorn antelope and the wapita 
or round horned elk. The Introduction 
is an admirable popular description of 
the general habits and range of the large 
game included in the deer family, with 
hints for the hunter. It is interesting to 
note that the extinction of these animal 
rangers of our forests and plains has in 
some cases been halted or even reversed. 
But President Roosevelt sounds a clear 
warning that unless in some way the 
process be arrested our wild landscapes 
must soon be stripped bare of their 
larger game and the deer- family follow 
the bison to the vanishing point. 
Thoughtful persons will echo our Presi- 
dent’s virile insistence that the big hunter 
should not be a “game butcher,” and 
that the law of the land should fortify 
public sentiment and the remonstrance 
of all true sportsmen against the mer- 
cenary, cruel and undiscriminating de- 
struction waged by the skin hunter for 
market uses. The unsportsmanlike spirit 
which leads so many hunters to an un- 
healthy rivalry to shoot the largest 
“bags ” of game is unworthy the honor- 
able sportsman. Anything like an ex- 
cessive bag is a badge of dishonor. De- 
struction for the purpose of making a 
record alone should be banned by the 
public and the sportsman alike. The 
brief “ foreword,* which Mr. Roosevelt 
signs, says that the book is meant for 
the lover of the wild, free, lonely life of 
the wilderness and of the hardy pastimes 
known to sojourners therein. But all 


who love a breath of nature from the 
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great unsettled regions of America will 
find the pages of The Deer Family ex- 
hilarating and informing. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s collaborators keep up the interest 
of their principal, and their papers have 
the same tone and spirit of the wilder- 
ness and the forest. The book is spicy 
with incidents of hunting men and hunted 
creatures and their associates and fel- 
lows of the wilderness, and is full of the 
ozone of the wild open. Mr. Roosevelt 
as an author is here at his best. 


st Ss 


Those who have read “ Among the 
Meadow People” will need no recom- 
mendation of Among the Night People, 
by the same author. There is more t 
one sense in which our globe has two 
hemispheres. In the habits and condi- 
tions of their active inhabitants there is 
a Day-time world and a Night-time 
world, and the two are quite distinct. 
Few persons who have not given special 
attention to the facts have even a re- 
mote knowledge of what goes on around 
them during night hours in the animal 
kingdom, and in the plant world, too, 
for that matter. The author of Among 
the Night People gives her young. read- 
ers an excursion into that unknown 
realm, and those who start with her will 
surely wish to finish the journey. Chick- 
ens, raccoons, cats, mosquitoes, fire-flies, 
water-wigglers, moths and weasels are 
among the night-prowlers of the weird 
and busy world into which our author 
leads her little readers. Even the mal- 
odorous skunk is the subject of an agree- 
able visit. The publishers have made a 
handsome printed book, with several at- 
tractive full-page tinted illustrations. 


st 


A brook is a microcosm. Within it 
and along its course one who has the see- 
ing eye may find a small world of living 
creatures with all their varied interests. 
In its waters, on the rocks beneath, in 
the grasses, weeds and shrubs upon its 
banks and in the branches and on the 
trunks of overhanging trees a multitude 
of our little brothers of the lower king- 
doms are born and live and die. The 
author of The Brook Book has been 
among those living things with a keen 
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vision and an open note-book, and gives 
a charming report of her explorations. 
There is a thin thread of dialogue and 
narrative, upon which is strung the story 
of insects, spiders, birds and plants, just 
enough to quicken human interest. The 
natural history is quite accurate, the il- 
lustrations are numerous and good, and 
the book is excellent reading for adults as 
well as for intelligent youth, and would 
be a good ager for summer outings. 


Animal Activities is an excellent book 
rather inappropriately 
named. Its _ sub-title 
better expresses its 
character as “a first 
book in zoology.” 
It is a text-book of 
zoology written by an 
experienced teacher, 
and is well adapted to 
its purpose. Good vo- 
cabularies are annexed 
to the chapters; prefa- 
tory and accompanying 
questions stir up and 
direct investigation, 
and the definitions are 
well stated in. clear 
language. The zoology 
appearsto be sufficient- 
ly accurate, altho one 
notes here and there a 
slip,as when spiders are 
classed as “ insects.” 
The illustrations are 
numerous, and altho 
many of them have ‘a 
familiar look, they 
serve their purpose 
well. 
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Studies of Plant Life 


Here are three interesting and hand- 
somely illustrated books, of which the 
first may be said to be the most valuable 
and original from the scientific point of 
view. The author, Miss Huntington, 
vouched for by so supreme an authority 
as Professor Sargent, has a fresh sub- 
ject in the study of trees in winter. It 


opens a new field for the readers of that 
delightful little monthly Rhodora, loved 
of collectors rather than microscopists, 
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and shows them how they can pursue 
their studies of trees when blossoms and 
leaves are gone. And there is a wonder- 
ful individuality about leafless trees 
which the careless observer knows noth- 
ing of. We recall that Dr. Trelease, of 
the St. Louis Botanical Garden, has 
made a fine collection, which we have 
hoped to see published, of winter buds 
and bark. The beauty of the winter tree, 
its grace and strength, are all exposed 
when the leaves are absent. Mr. Schwarz 
considers the tree as a denizen of the 
forest and with some careful considera- 
tion of its relation to forestry. He 
traverses the country from Maine to 
California, and his 
comments are interest- 
ing esthetically as well 
as scientifically and 
commercially ; for it is 
evident that he knows 
his forest and is a 
most competent in- 
structor. Mrs. Parsons 
is known as a pleasant 
guide to the flower- 
land not overstocked 
with botanical learn- 
ing by her _ books, 
“How to Know the 
Wild Flowers” and 
“How to Know the - 
Ferns.” The colored 
plates are excellent. 
We have never seen 
skunk cabbage so at- 
tractive, or - Joe pye- 
weed of quite so bril- 
liant a pink. The au- 
thor gossips pleasantly 
about the flowers, fol- 
lowing them in their 
seasons and quoting 
Thoreau and Whit- 
comb Riley and pro- 
viding a very agree- 
able book and one not 
too heavy for summer 
holiday reading, which 
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shall not require study, but may help 
easy observation. 


Spindle and Plough 


THE average woman is too wise along 
feminine character lines of her own to 
do poetic justice to the charming fiction 
of another woman’s mind. As an au- 
thor her literal interpretations of the her- 
oine often destroy the reader’s romantic 
illusions concerning her. And for this 
reason we are accustomed to think that 
the male author is better equipped, by the 
limitations of his knowledge of the pretty 
sex, and by the natural stretch of his im- 
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agination in that direction, to deal more 
creditably with the heroine in fiction. 

But if this is true, Spindle and Plough 
is a notable exception to the rule.* It is 
a singularly tactful exposition of women 
in general, and of one woman in particu- 
lar. “ Shalisha,” the heroine, is not so 
nearly a type of womanhood as she is a 
magnificent exponent of all that is serene- 
ly virtuous and maternally patient in it. 
Her unreality consists in the gallant 
strain of warrior courage that flows like 
a vein of savage life through every ex- 
pression of her personality. Thomas 
Hardy himself could not have invested 
* this massive woman with more silent, 
lonely fortitude, or given her more sor- 
rowful significance ;-nor is her character 
altogether granitic in its repose. ' She 
hides somewhere far within a red spark 
of merciless humor, a little zigzag of 
lightning wit that can change the sad blue 
heaven of her eyes into threatening nights 
of storm and fury. 

But Shalisha’s chief distinction is an 


element of tenderness, a maternal over-° 


sight of all nature. There.is‘in her mind 
a recognition of the fact that men and 
women are not merely fathers and moth- 
ers of their own kind, but in the divine or- 
der of adoption they sustain’a similar re- 
lationship to every sort of life, an. affec- 
tionate, disciplinary dominion: over the 
whole of creation; and she rejoices in 
these wide dimensions of love and com- 
panionship. She is an earth mother as 
well as a maiden woman, and prays for 
her lilies and:lambs with some such de- 
votion as she would have’ prayed for 
friends and kindred. 

The author has also distinguished her- 
self in the selection and descriptions of 


the scenery for her story. This is a part. 


of fiction where most. presumption is dis- 
played. The fact that some of their 
landscapes are even more difficult-to de- 
scribe and interpret than the little narrow 
necked characters of their heroes and her- 
oines is one which does not sufficiently 
impress a certain class of writers. They 
have not the gift of seeing outside things 


in their green and gray and brown rela-: 


tionship to each other. They sow their 
own flower seed and see to it that the 
plants spring up methodically in the 





*SPINDLE AND PLOUGH. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
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proper places. Now, the proprieties of 
nature are much more versatile than the 
artistic sense represented by rectangular 
tulip beds and trim violet borders. Lil- 
ies are welcomed visitors anywhere upon 
her landscape, and the pretty instinct of 
roses is always for the vanity of showing 
themselves in the sunlight of the brilliant 
south side. There are no prudish hedge 
rows nor aristocratic arrangement of 
“ effects” in her designs. For, at bot- 
tom, Nature is a sad old renegade, set with 
every root and briar against the garden- 
er’s higher critical mind and his evolu- 
tionary ambition to give her hybrid no- 
tions of progress. And in this novel 
there.is a friendly recognition of her an- 
tagonism, which is an unusual dispensa- 
tion to make of English scenery, where 
the very primroses are careful to bloom 
in the right place and every perspective 
reaches down a line of ancestral trees of 
one sort or another. We have here, in- 
deed, not so much a picture of an- 
cient parks. as the interpretation of 
a garden that has somehow wandered 
outside the care of men and now trails 
itself over the ground in a long pil- 
grimage of roses and vines hastening 
back to native wildness and prodigality. 
But in the midst of it, and dominating 
all, stands the incomparable Shalisha, 
potent with love as with sweetness, the 
stately human reality of fragrant lilies 
and virginal-beauty. 


st 
A Saintly Life 


It is an indication of the increasin 
interest in the Stuart period of Englis 
history that two biographies should be 
devoted to a person of such minor im- 
portance as Mary Rich.* She was no 
Madame Roland and had no political in- 
fluence, yet her life is historically inter- 
esting for two reasons: in the first place, 
by her birth in the Boyle family and by 
her marriage into the Warwick family 
she was closely connected with many of 
the great figures of the age of Charles 
I, Cromwell and the Restoration. Sec- 
ondly, she recorded the details of her 
daily life in a diary which is now pre- 





* Mary Ricu, Countess or Warwick. By Charlotte 
Fell Smith; New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $7.50. 

Mary Ricu, Countess or Warwick. By Mary £. fal- 
grave, (Saintly Lives Series). New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50 net, 
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served in five stout quarto volumes in the 
British Museum. It deals less often and 
less critically with public men and events 
than does the diary of her contemporary, 
Pepys, and is distinctly inferior in lit- 
erary quality, yet parts of it were well 
worth being rescued from oblivion. 
Mary Rich’s father, Sir Richard 
Boyle, was a poor younger son who went 
to Ireland to seek his fortune when 
Drake and Hawkins were seeking theirs 
upon the sea. He became one of the 
“ undertakers ” who settled on the Des- 
mond property in the southern provinces, 
and, being a born organizer and adminis- 
trator, rapidly built up one of the largest 
and most prosperous estates in all Ire- 
land. A happy marriage with the daugh- 
ter of the Secretary of State for Ireland 
furthered his good fortune. In our own 
day of late marriages and few children it 
is pleasing to note of Sir Richard that he 
married his “ deerest, deer wife” when 
she was still in her ’teens, and was the 
father of fifteen “ vertuous and religious 
children,” of whom Mary, in 1625, was 
the thirteenth. Shortly before the out- 
break of the Civil War the Boyle family 
removed to London, where Mary had a 
chance to enjoy court life and where she 
was wooed and won by Charles Rich, a 
younger son of the Earl of Warwick. 
After the marriage Mary and her hus- 
band went down to Essex to live at 
Leighs Priory, a delightful old English 
country house which had come into the 
Warwick family at the secularization of 
the monasteries a century earlier. It was 
here at “ Delicious Lees,” under the 


shadow of the old Priory Towers and in. 


the solitude of the quiet woods of the 
park, that a great change came in Mary 
Rich’s life. Her account is so character- 
istic of her whole nature that it deserves 
to be given in her own words. 

“T was,” she wrote later, “ when I married 
into my husband’s family, as vain, as idle and 
as inconsiderate a person as possible, minding 
nothing but curious dressing and fine clothes, 
and spending my precious time in nothing else 
but reading romances and seeing plays and in 
going to court and Hyde Park and Spring Gar- 
dens. Good resolutions I kept no longer than 
I had no temptation to break them. . . . 
At last [in 1646] it pleased God to send a sud- 
den sickness upon my only son, which I then 
doted on with great fondness. I was beyond 


expression struck at it, because my conscience 
told me it was for my back-sliding. 


Upon 
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this conviction I presently retired to God, and 
by earnest prayer begged of him to restore my 
child, and did then solemnly promise to God, 
if he would hear my prayer, I would become a 
new creature. This prayer of mine God was 
so gracious as to grant.” 


Thenceforth, by a change to extreme 
piety, Mary Rich more than fulfilled her 
vow; this time her “conversion” was 
complete and permanent; the follies of 
her youth were wholly laid aside; much 
of her time was spent in prayer and pious 
meditation. Yet she also justified her- 
self by good works of a very practical 
nature. By well chosen extracts from 
her diary her biographers show how she 
cared for those sick and in trouble in her 
neighborhood ; how she played the peace- 
maker in family quarrels; how she sup- 
ported needy ministers of the gospel and 
gave aid to promising young students, 
and how she was always so generous and 
kind and courteous that the good parson 
who preached her funeral sermon even 
asserted that it advanced the rent of 
houses simply to be situated near her. 
The gay Warwick relatives, who often 
came down from London to Leighs on a 
visit, were a sore trial to Mary Rich be- 
cause of their levity and loose talk; yet 
she patiently tried to reform them and do 
what she could to counteract the general 
tendency of the Restoration age. 
single entry in her diary is typical of 
many : 

“March 15. My brother Hatton dined with 
us that day, and swore dreadfully, and talked 
so ill as I thought nothing out of Hell could 
have done. I was troubled at it, and did all I 
could to keep him from it, but, not being able 
to do it, did show my dislike at it, and was, 
by God’s mercy, enabled to own religion, and 
to speak good of it before him. After dinner 
I got away from that wicked company; my 
soul being much grieved to hear my poor hus- 
band swear much, too.” 


Mary Rich showed her unselfishness 
and tenderness in the care she gave her 
husband in the latter part of his life, 
when he was much confined to his bed by 
illness; and, after his death, bv her 
prompt and wise settlement of his 
tangled business affairs, she gave evi- 
dence of unusual executive ability and 
decision of character, which she may well 
have inherited from her father. 

Miss Fell Smith has produced the 
larger and more solid biography, but has 























so loaded it down with long quotations 
from the much vaunted manuscript 
sources as to make it somewhat heavy. 
The professional historian may glean 
from the material, too profusely offered, 
some interesting side-lights on the fa- 
mous persons with whom Mary Rich was 
intimately acquainted, but the ordinary 
“gentle reader” will prefer Miss Pal- 
grave’s less pretentious but far more pic- 
turesque and human record of a really 
saintly life. 
a 


At Sunwich Port. By W. W. Jacobs. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Take out of Dickens the pathos, the 
more boisterous humor, the passionate 
humanitarianism, the deeper imagination, 
and something like the work of Mr. Ja- 
cobs will remain. Nor is the residue, as 
might appear at first blush, flat and unin- 
teresting. It is a little Dickens we have 
left, to be sure, but a Dickens delightful- 
ly amusing, whose caricatures are quaint 
and entertaining tho they may seem lack- 
ing somewhat in blood. We have grown 
familiar with Mr. Jacobs’s seafaring, or 
harbor-keeping, folk in his shorter tales, 
and now, in this his longer story, we wel- 
come them as dear friends. Sunwich 
Port is full of fine entertainment for a 
summer’s day; it would not be easy to 
mention an actual resort on our Atlantic 
coast so agreeable for a holiday mood as 
this imaginary port with its choleric sea- 
captains, its funny old women, and its 
comical young lovers. The art of the 
book is light but exquisitely true. 


J 


Zuni Folk Tales. Recorded and translated 
by Frank Hamilton Cushing. With an in- 
troduction by J. W. Powell. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.50 net. 


The mysteries of the universe, as the 
Zunis explain them in their folk tales, 
make charming stories that might well 
be more widely known, and we are grate- 
ful to Mr. Cushing for his work in mak- 
ing so many of these available to Ameri- 
can readers. Out of the mouths of a 
rude and savage people we have in story 
form a philosophy that is at once delight- 
fully fresh and strikingly original. A 
quaintand individual flavor runs through 
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the multitudinous myths of the Zuni peo- 
ple, and it rarely happens that the interest 
is not sustained to the end of the story. 
One of the tales in the present collection 
accounts for the coming of the summer 
birds. In another is set forth how the 
rattlesnakes came to be what they are. 
A third incidentally explains why the 
teeth of the coyote are sunken in his 
jaw and soon. One of the most interest- 
ing of the stories is that entitled “ The 
Cock and the Mouse,” which Mr. Cush- 
ing gives in the Italian original and the 
Zuni version for the sake of comparison, 
and it must be said that the original has 
been adapted to Zuni environment and 
atmosphere in a masterly manner. It 
affords a good glimpse of the Indian 
method of making folk tales. The vol- 
ume will, of course, appeal especially to 
those interested in folk lore, but lovers of 
stories will likewise find much to repay 
careful perusal. 


Scarlet and Hyssop. By E. F. Benson. 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 


A satirical novel dealing with London 
society, by an author who has won some 
notice in that field, Scarlet and Hyssop 
is an interesting book and at times a very 
clever book. It contains some excellent 
ridicule of a sufficiently vulnerable so- 
ciety and also some good character draw- 
ing; but there is constantly noticed an 
unsatisfactoriness, not to say crudeness, 
in the handling of the story—things 
which one would call amateurish if he 
did not know that the author was an old 
hand. A certain society lady in the story 
“shrieks with laughter” in a drawing- 
room three times within a short space; 
and while wedonot object.to the shrieking 
per se, we protest that the cause of it in 
these three cases is some very feeble jest- 
ing indeed. The theme of the story is a 
familiar one—a high-minded heroine is 
married to an unworthy husband and 
loves another man. The author has been 
content to solve his problem with a deus 
ex machina of ancient aspect, and kill 
off the unwelcome third person by a 
convenient accident—in this case a very 
artificial and unconvincing accident in- 
deed. After these remarks it seems fair 
to mention again the real cleverness that 
is in the book: 


New 
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Literary Notes 


Becinninc with July The Forum will 
be published quarterly instead of monthly, as 
heretofore. 


....A second series of “ Home Thoughts,” 
which appeared in the Evening Post, are now 
published in book form. 


....We have received “Julius Cesar” in 
the edition of Shakespeare, published by the 
Bowen-Merrill Company. 


....John Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone” is 
promised for next autumn. Mr. Morley is 
now engaged in reading the final proofs. 


....We are to have a volume of letters of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, which are described as 
being ‘“‘ somewhat sensational,” and as throw- 
ing fresh light on the domestic life of the 
Carlyles. 


....Messrs. James Pott & Co. have in press 
a volume entitled “Cromwell’s Army,” by 
C. H. Firth. The book has received high 
praise in England, where it has been on the 
market for some time. 

....Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. announce 
for early publication a monograph on Aaron 
Burr, by Charles Burr Todd, and “ A World’s 
Shrine,” being a description of the Italian 
lakes, by Virginia W. Johnson. 

....We commend to all lovers of golf Mr. 
W. G. Brown’s article in the June Atlantic. 
There are some fine touches of human philoso- 
phy mingled with Mr. Brown’s remarks ‘on 
the playing of that game. 

....In the same issue of the Atlantic there 
is a paper by Mr. Irving Babbitt, which deals 
with the intellectual anarchy prevailing to-day 
in our large colleges, and suggests a remedy. 
Not the least interesting feature of the article 
is the number of quotations and allusions on 
the subject gathered from wide sources. 


....-The London Academy aptly recalls 
Daniel Defoe’s famous hoax of the year 1718, 
when he led all London to believe that the 
whole island of St. Vincent had been blown 
up and obliterated. On the basis of his own 
imagination, or on some thin ship story, Defoe 
wrote in Mist’s Journal a circumstantial ac- 
count of the destruction of this island, giving 
such details as, with all our facilities of news 
transmission, we wait for in vain to-day. 
After leading up very gradually to the catas- 
trophe, he told his readers that, “on the night 
of the said 26th, about midnight, the whole 
island of St. Vincent rose up in the air, with 
a most dreadful eruption of fire from under- 
neath the earth, and an inconceivable noise in 
the air at its rising up, that it was not only 
blown up, but blown out of the very sea, with 
a dreadful force, as it were torn up by the 
roots, or blown up from the foundations of 
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the earth.” Finally, to bring the event home 
to his readers he recalled an accident in a 
foundry in Moorfields, where a quantity of 
liquid gun metal coming into contact with 
some water had blown up the works. 


os 


Pebbles 


The Philippines are pacified ; 
We know this must be so, 
Because the squabbles have begun 
That heroes raise when they are done 
Contending with the foe. | 
—Chicago Record Herald. 


...-A little girl had been looking at some 
pictures of angels and she turned to her 
mamma and asked: ‘‘ Mamma, why are there 
no men in heaven?” “ But there are men in 
heaven,” replied her mother. ‘“ Then why is 
it,” asked the child, “that we never see any 
pictures of angels with whiskers or mus- 
tache?” “ True,” was the reply, “but there 
are men in heaven, only they get in by a 
close shave.” 


THE VASSAR GIRL. 


The poet pursues his beautiful theme; 
The preacher his golden beatitude; 
And I run after a vanishing dream— 
The glittering, will-o’-the-wispish gleam 
Of the properly scholarly attitude— 
The highly desirable, the very advisable, 
The hardly acquirable, properly scholarly at- 
titude. 


I envy the savage without any clothes, 
Who lives in a tropical latitude; 
It’s little of general culture he knows, 
But then he escapes the worrisome woes 
Of the properly scholarly attitude— 
The unceasingly sighed over, wept over, cried 
- over, 
The futilely died over, properly scholarly at- 
titude. 


I work and I work till I nearly am dead, 
And could say what the watchman said—that 
I could— 
But still, with a sigh and a shake of thehead, 
“You don’t understand,” it is ruthlessly said, 
The aye to be sought for, wrought for and 
fought for, 
The ne’er to be caught for, properly scholar- 
ly attitude. 


I really am sometimes tempted to say 
That it’s merely a glittering platitude; 
That people have just fallen into the way, 
When lacking a subject, to tell of the sway 
Of the properly scholarly attitude— 
The easily preachable, spread-eagle speech- 
able, 
In practice unreachable, properly scholarly at- 
titude. —The Vassarian. 

















Peace in South Africa 


THE welcomest news to British ears 
for a generation, and most welcome to 
American ears since the termination of 
the Spanish War, was the announcement 
of Sunday night of the end of the war 
in South Africa. 

The terms of peace will be found to 
be reasonable, if not wholly easy. The 
rebels in Cape Colony cannot expect to 
be immediately restored to all their elec- 
toral rights; we did not grant that to 
those who fought against their country 
in our Civil War. Of this there can be 
no complaint. For the burghers of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
the conditions are generous, and there is 
the assurance of speedy recovery of the 
rights of self-government. 

Our readers know that we have ex- 
pected no other termination of this sad 
war and have desired no other. Our 
sympathies have gone to the brave com- 
batants on both sides, but chiefly to that 
side which gained the victory, as we be- 
lieve, for civilization and the world. 
This war must be compared to our own 
Civil War, in which we sought the vic- 
tory for a united nation as against the 
individualism of the States. The com- 
parison is not fair with our War of In- 
dependence, in which the overwhelming 
mass of the people protested against gov- 
ernment without representation, and re- 
sisted invasion. - In the Transvaal it was 
the right of the aristocratic minority to 
oppress and suppress the taxpaying ma- 
jority for which the Boers fought. They 
were not the advocates of liberty and 
equal self-government for any but them- 
selves. Such an oligarchy was bound to 
be overthrown, and it may be that the 
foolish attempt of the Jameson Raid to 
-overthrow it precipitated the war and se- 
cured by a terrible loss of life and treas- 
ure what might have been secured more 
cheaply and more gradually by peace- 
able agitation. But when there is a great 
evil war will not always wait on council 
and debate. * It would not in this coun- 
try when slavery was the evil to be over- 
thrown, any more than it-did in 1776. 
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Last week a large company of intelli- 
gent and peace-loving men and women 
met at Mohonk Lake and talked .and 
resolved for peace. It was a good work. 
We cannot have too much talk and senti- 
ment against war. But war cannot al- 
ways be helped. There are worse evils. 
It is worse to endure oppression than it 
is to die for freedom. When invaded, 
resistance becomes a necessity and a 
duty. When Sumpter was fired on there 
was no refusing the challenge of war. 
When Natal was invaded there could be 
no more peace. 

Now there will be one great Dominion 
of South Africa,as there is one Dominion 
of Canada and another of Australia. It 
will extend north beyond the Zambesi to 
Lake Tanganyika. It will embrace 
pretty nearly all of Africa in which 
white people can comfortably dwell. Be- 
fore long it will annex the Portuguese 
colonies on the east and west and will 
look longingly across to Madagascar, 
which will remain French until some 
great European war shall again disturb 
the balance of power. It will abut on the 
German colonies on both oceans, and on 
the Kongo Free State, loosely held.and 
badly governed by Belgium. In a few 
years the railroad will follow the tele- 
graph from Cairo to the Cape, and while 
France rules Algeria and Sahara, Great 
Britain will be the predominant partner 
in the rule of Africa. 

Cecil Rhodes has not lived to see the 
fruit of his patriotic labors. But the 
names of Rhodes and Roberts and Kitch- 
ener and Milner and Chamberlain and 
Salisbury will be linked in honorable fel- 
lowship when the history is written of 
the union of the States of South Africa 
in one grand British Dominion. We be- 
lieve that the result is better for the 
Dutch themselves than would have been 
their success, -just as in our own coun- 
try those who wore the gray rejoice that 
we are one nation and that slavery is 
destroyed. We know that the African 
natives rejoice, because they will be un- 
der a juster and more merciful rule than 
that of the two so-called republics... The 
brotherhood of nations will rejoice that 
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the long series of wars has come to a 
lasting end; for the greatest power for 
peace is that which consolidates smaller 
states, with separate ambitions and in- 
terests, into a single nation. We expect 
no long bitterness, but within a genera- 
tion harmony and loyalty. 


a 


A Memorable Memorial Address 


By the rank which he holds, and no 
less by the weight and courage of what 
he said, the Memorial Day address of 
President Roosevelt surpasses every 
other address on this occasion this year, 
and to find its equal we have to go back 
to Lincoln’s short and classical address 
at Gettysburg. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s words, spoken in form 
to the veterans in blue of the Civil War, 
were addressed to the country, and were 
a defense of the army and of the policy 
of the Expanded States. But this re- 
quired him, just now, to speak plain 
words on the subject of cruelties in- 
dulged in by our soldiers in the Philip- 
pines, and here is where, with startling 
courage, he compared atrocities com- 
mitted there with those committed in our 
own country. No apology may be 
made for cruelties committed now and 
then by our soldiers, in retaliation for 
those a hundred times more numerous 
which they and the friendly natives had 
suffered ; but those who love to dilate on 
these cruelties need to be reminded of 
lynchings in this country even more hor- 
rible#than anything reported as com- 
mitted by our soldiers in the Philippines. 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke of no section of our 
country. He doubtless remembered that, 
if these occurrences have been more fre- 
quent in the section of country from 
which have come most of the speeches 
in Congress against the conduct of our 
military affairs, yet similar horrors have 
disgraced Ohio and Kansas and Illinois. 
Our shame is not sectional; but it is in- 
evitable that such a condemnation of 
lynching will be represented as an attack 
on a third of our States; and only a 
man of courage, expecting a renomina- 
tion as President, would have been care- 
less how he gave offense to a great sec- 
tion, from a visit to which he has just re- 
turned, and to which he will make an- 
other extended visit next winter. The 
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hot-heads will use his words against him,. 
but he cared not for the abuse of men 
who go wild over cruelties in the Philip- 
pines, over the denial of independence 
to Malays in the Philippines, but who ex- 
cuse the burning to death of negroes in: 
this country and the denial to them of 
the suffrage rights of freemen. 

But whether in the army there, or in: 
the citizenry of our own country, the 
cruelties are exceptional, and those who 
condemn them, and who love and prac- 
tice mercy, are in the large majority. 
The President reminds us that “ in every 
community there are people who com- 
mit acts of well-nigh unconccivable hor- 
ror and baseness.” But not by them are 
we, or our soldiers, to be judged. “ For 
every act of cruelty by our men, there 
have been innumerable acts of forbear- 
ance, magnanimity and generous kind- 
ness.” Those who are guilty of such: 
cruelties, here or there, whatever the 
provocation, should be punished. We 
may add, tho the Presidcnt did not say 
it, that the court-martials will be surer 
to punish than will our civil courts at 
home. 

But those who condemn our policy in 
the Philippines have another count in: 
the indictment against us, and that is- 
that we do not give to those islands in- 
dependence. The President well says 
that we must first give the people lib- 
erty, and then, if we will, we may give- 
them independence. There are,-he re- 
minds us, a multitude of kingdoms and’ 
chieftaincies in the East that are inde- 
péndent, but where the people have no 
liberty. These Filipinos and Macabebes 
and Moros have never had such liberty 
as we are giving them, and they would’ 
lose it if they had independence. It is. 
for the people, and not their rulers, that 
we should be concerned. And reminding 
us of this the President makes this 
weighty utterance, which indicates that 
the independence which the critics of his 
policy prate so glibly about is not out of 
his thought: 


“ When they have thus shown their capacity 
for real freedom by their power of self-govern- 
ment, then, and not till then, will it be possi- 
ble to decide whether they are to exist inde- 
pendently of us, or be knit to us by ties of 
common friendship and interest.” 


Thus does President Roosevelt himself 
suggest independence as a possible out- 




















come. We have never yet, by act of 
Congress or word of the Administration, 
committed ourselves to a final policy for 
the Philippines, whether of independence 
or Statehood, or Territorial condition. 
We have only pledged them all the self- 
government they could carry; and that 
is all we could do. Yet we venture to 
say that if absolute independence is in 
the future for the Philippine Islands, un- 
der a well-established republican govern- 
ment, it will come surest by the good will 
and aid of men like President Roosevelt 
and those who support him, rather than 
by any voice of those whose carping crit- 
icisms are delaying peace, self-govern- 
ment and liberty for our new citizens, to 
whom we are extending the privileges 
which we claim under our own bill of 


rights. - 


Fishing by Trolley 


THE progress of the trolley has led to 
some expressed misgivings, as to the ef- 
fect it will have on secluded natural re- 
sorts—places where we may have been 
able to hide ourselves for a time from the 
buzz and corrosion of work. The steam 
car certainly did a great deal to spoil the 
woodland, and break the heart of the 
Fairie Queene. Has the trolley come to 
carry the despoiling further, to pene- 
trate every aisle of the forest, and let 
commercialism use the pages of nature 
for its day book and journal? One thing 
is certain, that the trolley is bound to go 
much further than the steam car ever has 
been able to do, in hunting out the iso- 
lated places, and in linking together ham- 
lets as freely as cities. It is going out 
among the orchards, and up the glens; 
and it will carry a certain spirit of world- 
liness into the rural seclusions. 

But how does it do this? The steam 
car went with dust, and smoke, and a 
roar of defiance; the trolley is more quiet 
than a carriage and cleaner than a cart. 
It fits easily into rustic life. Wherever 
it goes, the farmers come down from the 
hills as if it were an old friend. Its 
mechanism is out of sight; it has nothing 
to alarm the timid. Some time ago, 
when, Professor Orton announced the 
rapid exhaustion of coal, and warned us 
that we must be ready with a new power, 
he bade us anticipate a more quiet age. 
He told us that by the middle of the 
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twentieth century the roar and rage of 
steam would be passed away; and that 
with it would go a noisy, turbulent and 
restless age. The trolley is significant 
of the change and quiet. The poetry of 
life reasserts itself. 

But what is better is, that the trolley 
does not devour forests, or exhaust our 
coal mines. It utilizes power that was 
going to waste—generally that of a wa- 
terfall or a mill dam. Vastly more sub- 
tile than steam, electricity has a way of 
making itself at home anywhere. It does 
not come as a stranger, with huge en- 
gines and a roar that shakes the hills. It 
leaves no trace of its passage, and does 
not mar the landscape. It does not throw 
fire into our haystacks and set our for- 
ests ablaze. 

The trolley has another side to its work. 
It exists not altogether for the denizen 
of the town, but also for the outlying 
and scattered population. It invites not 
only from the city but to the city. It is 
sure to do much for the crowd, but more 
for the solitary. For a long while, pow- 
er has been employed only for the bene- 
fit of the towns and the citites. The scat- 
tered were growing more and more re- 
mote. At last the farmer was despised 
for his ignorance of conventionalism. 
The trolley announces a new day. The 
marked feature of the lines that run out 
into the country is that the passengers 
show a preponderance of the rural sort. 
The people come down from the hills and 
come in from the scattered hamlets. 
With all these the trolley is taking the 
place of the horse. It works as a shuttle 
from rustic life to town life, weaving 
them together. This is the probable 
mission of the trolley. It will do quite 
as much to bring in, as to send out. It 
will break up rusticity on the one hand, 
as-it does conventionality on the other. 
The solitary need society as much as the 
social need solitude. The crowd seeks 
to be conventional. The majority labors 
hard to ‘be all alike; to speak, to dress 
and to think alike—scorning if not fear- 
ing originality. This crowd—this social 
lump—is dissolved by carrying it freely 
into remote places. The trolley sets the 
people down where they can find out 
themselves. On the other hand, it brings 
the isolated into contact with “the 
world.” It carries the rustic people back 
to their homes, with new impulses and 
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aspirations. The steam car connects 
towns; it does not care for the country, 
except as it must rush through it. It be- 
longs to the factory rather than to the 
farm. 

Still the predominating thought is this 
very thing that is complained of, that it 
opens the solitudes. These are no long- 
er left for the enjoyment of those only 
who can afford to patronize costly hotel 
resorts ; or to the very few who can stroll 
through the wildernesses with guide and 
gun. Hereafter the city crowd can get 
into the remote districts, the glens and 
the woods; they can find the lakes and 
the trout streams. There is no hint, so 
far, that the trolley is going to despoil 
any of these secluded places, or mar the 
beauties of nature. It certainly has no 
reason for destroying the forests. That 
has been the work of the lumberman, 
who will now find it less easy to do his 
destructive work out of sight. It-.was 
also the work of the careless tourist, who 
built a heedless fire for the winds to fan 
into a forest blaze. The prospect is 
every way favorable to an easier and to a 
better protection of the forest and pres- 
ervation of beautiful reservations. 
Thousands will now go to the Adiron- 
dacks, where before there were hundreds. 
The Street Railway Journal says: 

“We really do not see why the love of 
nature among quiet, cultivated people, and 
their desire for a more intimate relation with 
it, is not as properly to be gratified, as the 
ambition of some mere deer slayer or well-to- 
do misanthropic tramp, with hob nail boots 
and an alpenstock. There is solitude enough 
left in the world for all who want it.” 


The average citizen of moderate means; 
can now, on any day, take down his rod 
and reel, and say: “I go a-fishing.” A 
few hours will take him out among the 
hills and the brooks; and he will come 
back refreshed. The country is at his 
door. He has no cause for marring na- 
ture, nor for destroying the beautiful. 
He goes to think, to feel and touch his 
heart to nature. One of the best of New 
York’s pastors was unable to write a ser- 
mon or to preach one satisfactorily to 
himself at least, unless he could go 
a-fishing on Saturday. He insisted that 
in his boat and in his fishing rig, the 
high thoughts came, and he was inspired. 
The water, the voice of the sea, and the 
freedom from social conventionalisms 
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spoke fine things to him. They tell us 
that on one occasion, having been de- 
tained from his boat on Saturday, he lost 
his relations to time and started out on 
Sunday morning. When the bells rang 
for church he was far out on the bay, 
thinking and fishing—lost to his social 
obligations ; but getting ready for them. 
The people assembled without a pastor; 
but they knew his peculiarities and for- 
gave him. The city always has had this 
need of the country; it always will have. 
Jesus went fishing with his disciples. 

It is a new age. The revolution is cen- 
tered in the trolley, and in the telephone, 
and other agencies that make us all akin. 
There will still remain rocky wilder- 
nesses and the mountain resorts, the 
great forests for the hotel proprietor and 
his moneyed patrons. These the trolley 
will rarely meddle with. It belongs to 
the common people. 


a 
The Steamship Trust 


EXPLANATIONS made at recent meet- 
ings of steamship company shareholders 
in Germany throw some light upon the 
policy and agreements of the new Atlan- 
tic Steamship Trust. It has been said 
on this side of the ocean by interested 
persons that the combination, by means 
of various economies, would greatly fa- 
cilitate the exportation and the sale in 
Europe of American manufactures. A 
fair inference was that the economies of 
combination would permit a lowering of 
freight rates. But Herr Albert Ballin, 
Director-General of the great Hamburg- 
American Company, which is in alliance 
with the combination, now asserts that 
rates are to be increased. A cable re- 
port of last week’s meeting of his com- 
pany’s shareholders says: 

“Tn reply to an inquiry as to whether the 
American railways connected with the Trust 
constituted a danger to German interests by 
lowering freights for American goods en 
route to Germany, Herr Ballin said the Ham- 
burg-American Company would not make any 
such reduction. Freight rates would be raised 
all round. Besides, he added, American rail- 
ways were not interested to create an export 
trade. They were anxious for imports in order 
to fill their cars now returning empty from 
the seaports.” 


If it be true that rates are to be “ raised 
all round,” the consolidation agreement 
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—a document of abeut 10,000 words—may 
furnish, in the terms of purchase, a rea- 
son for such an advance. For example, 
the price paid for the White Star Line 
appears to be about $55,000,000 in cash 
and shares, or, as some estimates say, 
the equivalent of about $43,000,000 in 
cash. ‘It is asserted in England that this 
is 50 per cent. more than the line is 
worth. One English critic, familiar with 
the shipping trade, publishes the follow- 
ing comment: 


“If the American combination had started 
out with the idea of reducing the cost of 
freight and passenger rates, and of cutting 
down expenses to a minimum, there would 
have been a prospect of success; but, seeing 
that a majority of the vessels they have bought 
are obsolete, and that they must return some 
sort of a dividend upon the great capital in- 
volved, it is obvious that they will be obliged 
to squeeze the trade to cover their expenses 
and a return on their shares. To have been 
on a sound basis, it would have been necessary 
to build new vessels of the latest and most 
economical type in this country, and to form 
shipping companies in America to work them 
in competition with our existing lines.” 


The value of the co-operation of the 
American railways thet ate held in a 
kind of alliance by community of interest 
is overlooked by nearly all of those who 
predict that the combination will not be a 
successful one. Yoreign critics do not 
understand how closely the managers of 
this project, and several of the steam- 
ship companies in the combination, are 
associated with the Eastern trunk lines 
and those who control them. One prom- 
inent American journal remarks that 
“the public have still in their hands the 
remedy of giving their patronage to 
ships not in the combination.” But the 
public will discover, we think, that the 
diversion of Atlantic outward freight 
from the ships of the combination can- 
not be accomplished easily or profitably, 
if the trunk railways and the combina- 
tion desire that it shall be carried in those 
ships. If control of the Canadian Pa- 
cific road should be obtained by our rail- 
way capitalists, the association of Amer- 
ican railroads in a friendly attitude to- 
— the ship combination would be com- 
plete. 

This connection with the railroads, 
however, suggests another question 
which may engage public attention here- 
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after. The progress-of-railway consoli- 
dation has been interrupted—in the 
Northwest, at least—by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox’s suit against the Northern 
Securities merger. The Government 
may see fit, by and by, to proceed under 
the Anti-Trust law against the Steam- 
ship Combination. Not against the con- 
stituent companies of the new corpora- 
tion, nor against the corporation on ac- 
count of the union of these companies 
under its charter; but against the corpo- 
ration because of its agreement with the 


two German companies—if the fact that 


these are foreign companies be no bar 
against such action. 

The terms of that agreement, as pub- 
lished by one of the companies in Ger- 
many last week, clearly show that it, is 
designed to suppress competition. They 
provide for the mutual restriction of 
service at certain ports and for certain 
countries ; also for the pooling of passen- 
ger receipts on some routes; and Herr 
Ballin says that freight rates are to be 
“raised all round.” Much that is set 
forth in this compact appears to be for- 
bidden by the Sherman Anti-Trust law, 
as that law is applied in the Govern- 
ment’s recent suits against the Beef Com- 
panies and the Northern Securities mer- 
ger. It remains to be seen whether this 
agreement with the German companies 
will be. for the public good. We do not 
undertake to say now that it will not. 
But if in operation this alliance shall be 
injurious to public interests, or shall be 
regarded as harmful by a large number 
of people, it is quite possible that the 
President - will be asked to ascertain 
whether it has not been made in violation 
of the law which he has undertaken to 
enforce against the railroad companies 
and the Beef adie 


A Coronation Ode 


THE INDEPENDENT takes great pleas- 
ure in recording and welcoming an im- 
portant literary event. One does not 
come every year. Such an event was 
the publication in THE INDEPENDENT of 
Lanier’s “ Sunrise.” Such another was 
Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar,” or 
Kipling’s “ Recessional,” To these we 
are now happy to add the record of an- 
other notable poem well worthy to be 
reckoned a literary event of large present 
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value and larger promise. We refer to 
the long “Coronation Ode,” by Bliss 
Carman, published in the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post of May 3Ist. 

We have known and watched and ad- 
mired Bliss Carman from the very be- 
ginning of his literary career. For some 
time he was a member of the editorial 
staff of THE INDEPENDENT. He belongs 
to a remarkable literary family of the 
Canadian Province of New Brunswick, 
being a cousin of the brothers Charles 
G. D., William Carman and Theodore 
Roberts, and of their sister, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Roberts MacDonald. His poems 
have possessed a delicate charm, such as 
belongs to an irresponsible, dreamy 
“ Vagabondia,” but they have seemed to 
be lacking in definiteness of thought, 
strength and purpose, so that we have 
feared that his narrow gamut of woodsy 
prettiness would condemn him to that 
second rank which gives ephemeral 
pleasure. 

But this “ Coronation Ode” is a very 
different sort of thing. We warrant 
that it will be easily the finest poem 
which the occasion will produce. The 
lines that we have had from Kipling are 
not equal to it. The Poet Laureate can- 
not write such a poem. It expresses, in 
fine musical verse, without a bit of ob- 
sequious flattery, the welcome which 
the procession of the British peoples 
offer to their new King, and their wor- 
ship of right more than glory, and their 
recognition of the task they have under- 
taken for the world. 


”? 


The poem begins with the announce- 


ment, in a fine, unhackneyed meter: 


There are joy bells over England, there are 
flags on London town; 
There is bunting on the channel, where fleets 
go up and down; 
There are bonfires alight 
In the pageant of the night; 
There are bands that blare for splendor, 
and guns that speak for might; 
For another king in England is coming to 
the crown.” 


Then the verses tell us what will be 
said and done at Westminster under the 
old tradition of ceremony, and they pro- 
ceed : 

“ There'll be men of little learning, and men 
of proven worth, 

Of every caste and every creed, come up from 
all the earth, 





“ Stand up, sir, in your honor! 
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To watch him brave and fine, 
To speak of right divine— 
Plantagenet, and Lancaster, and Stuart in 
his line— 
And bless the blameless memory of her who 
gave him birth. 


“But who will stand before him, with chosen 
words and few, 
And a knowledge of the morrow, and tell him 
straight and true, 
Not only by God’s grace 
He comes unto his place, 
The sovereignty of office, the reverend pride 
of race, , 
But by their will who chose him, as their 
fathers used to do?” 


Then comes the procession of those 
who crown him: 
They come 
from near and far, 
Rajah and Chief and Councilor and Prince 
and Rasseldar.” 


Proud among them are those that 
come from the far-off Colonies: 
“ And these who speak the English tongue not 
in the English way, 
With the careless mien and temper self as- 
sured, whose sons are they? 
By the larger, looser stride, 
By the ampler ease and pride, 
By the quicker catch at laughter, and the 
outlook keener-eyed, 
They were bred beneath the tent cloth of a 
wider, whiter day.” 


And they bring their message: 
“ Our fathers died for England at the outposts 
of the world; 
Our mothers toiled for England, where the 
settler’s smoke upcurled; 
By packet, steam and rail, 
By portage, trek and trail, 
They bore a thing called honor, in hearts 
that did not quail, 
Till the twelve great winds of heaven saw 
their scarlet sign outfurled.” 


And they bring the message of their 
buried fathers: 
“* We have toiled by land and river, we have 
labored on the sea; 
If our blindness made us blunder, our courage 
made us free, 
We suffered or we throve, 
We delved and fought and strove, 
But born to the ideals of order, law and love, 
To our birthright we were loyal, and loyal 
shall ye be!’ ” 


And the poem concludes with a rich 
and full presage of that Golden Age 
which every great poem must expect: 
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“In- the North they are far forward, in the 
South they have begun, 
The English of three continents who take 
their rule- from none, 
But follow on the gleam 
Of an ancient, splendid dream, 
That has manhood for its fabric, perfection 
for its theme, 
With freedom for its morning star, and knowl- 
edge for its sun.” 


That is a noble verse. 


“ And slowly, very slowly, the gorgeous dream 
grows bright, 
Where rise the four Democracies of Anglo- 
Saxon might; 
The Republic, fair, alone; 
The Commonwealth new-grown; 
The proud, reserved Dominion, with a story- 
of her own; 
And One that shall emerge at length from 
travail, war and blight.” 
“ For surely, very surely, will come the Prince 
of Peace 
To still the shrieking shrapnel, and bid the 
Maxims cease— 
Not as invaders come 
With gunwheel and with drum, 
But with the tranquil joyance of lovers go- 
ing home 
Through the scented summer twilight, when 
the spirit has release.” 


“O sir, no empty rumor comes up the earth 
to-day 
From the kindred and the peoples and the 
tribes a world away; 
For they know the law will hold 
And be equal as of old, 
With conscience never questioned and justice 
never sold, 
And beneath the form and letter the spirit will 
have play. 


“When you hear the princely concourse take 
up the word and sing, 
And the Abbey of our fathers with acclamations 
ring, 
Know well that true and free, 
By the changeless heart’s decree, 
On all the winds of heaven, and the currents 
of the sea, 


From the verges of the Empire will come, 
God save the King!’” 


We have given but snatches of what is 
a large, complete and well-wrought ode, 
richly worthy of its occasion, and hold- 
ing up the British people to the stand- 
ards of righteousness that willnotoppress 
and of liberty that chooses its King: It is 
the special voice of the Colonies to their 





Mother, and we are glad that our “ Re- 
public, fair, alone,” is made to join the 
three other Democracies, the Australian 
Commonwealth, the Canadian Domin- 
ion, and South Africa emerging from 
travail and war, in acclamation and 
sturdy reminder. For on this happy oc- 
casion we also give our greeting to the 
Mother of our common speech and 
liberty. 

We have said that this poem repre- 
sents a higher flight than Bliss Carman 
has ever before essayed. We trust it 
marks the beginning of a larger period in 
his literary career. It will give him fame 
abroad and at home. It pleases us that, 
uttering the “ ampler-care and pride” of 


‘the British Colonies, this ode was writ- 


ten in these United States by one who, 
Canadian that he ever boasts himself, yet 
makes his home with us, his brothers, 
who put only the Stars and Stripes above 
the Union Jack of Old England. 


x 
Industrial Unionism 


THE action of the United Mine Work- 
ers in calling out the engineers, firemen 
and pumpmen from the anthracite col- 
lieries—and the prompt obedience to the 
order—is a noteworthy outcome of a new 
form of labor unions which the past few 
years have brought forth. The station- 
ary engineers belong to a skilled occupa- 
tion, superior to that of the miners, yet 
in this particular industry they have 
yielded their separate trade union to a 
much more comprehensive organization, 
the “ Industrial Union.” The Industrial 
Union indicates a new alignment of wage 
earners toward the new organization of 
capital and the new expansion of ma- 
chinery. Under the older forms of 
unionism each “trade” was assumed to 
have a natural boundary, and all who 
worked at that trade, no matter how 
widely scattered in different industries, 
were supposed to have a common inter- 
est apart from that of other trades. The 
engineer is an engineer, whether in a 
mine, a brewery or a machine shop. 
True, the Knights of Labor, from which 
many of the existing trade unions are 
offshoots, attempted to break down trade 
lines and to consolidate all wage earners 
under the motto, “ An injury to one is an 
injury to all.” But the Knights of La- 
bor went to pieces because it carried the 
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principle too far, and tailors, for exam- 
ple, rebelled when their strikes were set- 
tled for them by bricklayers and team- 
sters. 

Now the “ Industrial Union ” is a par- 
tial return to the principles of the 
Knights of Labor. But, instead of amal- 
gamating all employes, it brings to- 
gether only those who work in the same 
industry. This coalescence takes differ- 
ent forms, all the way from amalgama- 
tion, or subordination, among the Mine 
Workers and the Printing Trades, to a 
close federation, among the United Gar- 
ment Workers, the United Hatters, the 
Brewery Workmen, the Building Trades 
and others. The Typographical Union 
makes contracts for the stereotypers, al- 
tho it has not as yet gained control of the 
pressmen or photo-engravers. The 
United Garment Workers in New York 
conducted last summer, for the first time, 
a general strike under a central council 
in which ten or twelve unions took part, 
covering the entire clothing industry ex- 
cept the Italian women who worked at 
home. 

This new form of alliance preserves a 
certain varying degree of autonomy for 
the several trades, but it prevents one 
trade from stopping an industry without 
the consent of the other trades. The fire- 
men in the anthracite mines, some six 
months ago, attempted to break loose 
from the Mine Workers and to secure a 
reduction of hours from twelve to eight 
by independent action, but the Mine 
Workers threatened to supply 
places and thus forced them back to 
work. Now the firemen are joining with 
the Mine Workers, who, since their con- 
tract with the operators has expired, 
have taken up their demand along with 
their own. 

The stronger and morecompact unions 
of skilled workmen resist this movement 
toward coalition, because they are op- 
posed to making sacrifices for their 
weaker associates; but in proportion as 
they see unskilled man with machinery 
taking their places they are awakening to 
the need of protecting themselves by pro- 
tecting them. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
which, because it was based on trade 
lines, displaced the Knights of Labor, 
has suffered internal conflict owing to 
this advance of industrial unionism, and 
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its policy has not been consistent. It re- 
fused to protect the engineers when the 
Mine Workers proposed to absorb them, 
but latterly it has protected them against 
the Brewery Workers. By a close vote 
of the executive council it has recog- 
nized a new and independent organiza- 
tion in the Clothing Trade. It has on its 
hands disputes in several other indus- 
tries. These problems of jurisdiction 
are the most trying and dangerous now 
before the Federation. At the same 
time the Federation is forced, in imita- 
tion of the trusts, to bring all workmen 
in an industry into solid array. It has 
now organized over four hundred “ Fed- 
eral Labor Unions,’”’—unions of common 
laborers and those whose numbers are 
too small for a local trade union. The 
Federal Labor Union completes in the- 
ory the organization of an industry, and 
in at least two industries—blast furnaces 
and paper mills—these federal unions 
have become strong enough to make and 
win demands apart from the older unions 
of skilled men. Plainly the Federal La- 
bor Union is a long step toward indus- 
trial unionism. 

The Mine Workers’ organization in- 
cludes every employee who works “ in or 
about the mines.” This brings under 
one jurisdiction, not only the engineer, 
but the skilled miner whw works by con- 
tract and the unskilled laborer who loads 
his cars. Between these two classes 
there is almost as distinct a line of aris- 
tocracy as between engineers and Mine 
Workers, and in the anthracite mines ap- 
parently this line has not been broken 
down. The miner works four or five 
hours by contract at blasting down the 
coal and hires his mine laborer for ten 
hours by the day, like any employer, to 
load his cars. Where the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union is stronger, as in Illinois, this 
species of sub-contracting is abolished, 
and the miner and mine laborer are part- 
ners for eight hours a day,and they divide 
their earnings equally. Other mine 
workers have varying wages according 
to skill and strength. 

The Industrial Union, from the fact 
that it subordinates the skilled workman 
to an organization with often a major- 
ity of unskilled workmen, tends toward 
democracy within the union. It levels 
up the unskilled men, but it protects the 
skilled men against their competition. 
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Prof. John De 
Witt, of Prince- 
ton Seminary, 
asks us to print the following letter : 


In Tue INDEPENDENT of May 29 a reference 
is made to the draft of “a Brief Statement 
of the Reformed Faith,” prepared by Dr. Van 
Dyke, worked over by him and myself and pre- 
sented by us for the consideration of the As- 
sembly’s committee.. This draft, it must be 
understood, was not presented as an original 
paper, but as a revision of articles already 
tentatively adopted by the committee. The 
revision by Dr. Van Dyke and myself and the 
articles tentatively adopted rested on and drew 
largely from drafts which had been made by 
other members of the committee; two espe- 
cially, one written by Dr. Herrick Johnson and 
the other by Dr. Henry C. Minton.. It is true 
that when I read Dr. Van Dyke’s revision of 
these articles, it impressed me so favorably 
that I abandoned one_I was making and labored 
with him to make his satisfactory to both of 
us. It is also true that it was highly and 
justly influential in giving final form to the 
committee’s statement. But Dr. Johnson, who 
wrote the first draft of a statement, and Dr. 
Minton, who wrote the second, had as large 
and important a share, both by their printed 
drafts and by their services in verbal debate, 
in the authorship of the committee’s brief 
statement as any members of the committee. 
Hence, referring to the work of the committee, 
the statement that “ Princeton takes the lead 
in the counsels of the Church” is an error. 
It is true that Dr. Van Dyke and I both 
worked hard. The Moderator said in the As- 
sembly that he never worked harder on any 
job, and that no work did him more good. I 
can say the same thing for myself. But 
Princeton no more led in the committee than 
McCormick did, or Auburn or San Francisco. 
No one led. Twenty-one as independent men 
as ever constituted a committee met together 
and exchanged views. They welcomed aid 
from every source. They reached a unani- 
mous conclusion, because they all believed the 
Reformed faith, held steadily in view a definite 
object, worked hard to attain it, sought the 
help of God by prayer, and were’ all willing 
to yield preferences when principle was not in- 
volved. Thus each member became a valuable 
contributor, but no member was the leader. 
The parity of the presbyters was never better 
exemplified. 


Authorship of the 
Assembly’s Statement 


# . 
Jewish he Jews of the United States, 
Tramps whose philanthropic - leaders 


have achieved such admirable 
success in organizing their charities in all 
the principal cities of the country, have 
just held at Detroit their second National 
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Conference of Jewish Charity organiza- 
tion societies. The Jews of the United 
States have achieved a success in one im- 
portant direction which is notable. They 
have dealt with the question of transport- 
ing tramps and non-residents with a 
vigor and intelligence which has reduced 
that evil among them to a remarkable de- 
gree. The societies throughout the 
country have adopted rules and regula- 
tions in regard to transportation which 
require an applicant in one city who 
wishes to be conveyed to another, not 
only to undergo investigation in the city 
where the application is made, but in the 
city of his destination. Thus a Jew who 
is stranded in St. Paul claiming to havea 
family or friends in New York, is re- 
quired to give the name and addresses of 
his friends in New York. - By means of 
a special telegraphic code in possession 
of all the societies, the necessary inqui- 
ries and the resultant information can be 
promptly exchanged between the cities. 
If New York reports favorably, the 
transportation of the man is paid clear 
through. If he is found to be falsifying 
he is treated by the local society in St. 
Paul and furnished with work if he 
needs it. This strict investigation pre- 
vents the shifting by charity organization 
societies of tramps from one city to an- 
other. There is little disposition on the 
part of charity workers to do this; the 
greatest difficulty is found in the fact that 
the municipal authorities throughout the 
country persistently furnish transporta- 
tion to these nomads for the sake of get- 
ting rid of them. The Mayor of St. 
Louis has set the example of a better 
method requiring investigation. It is a 
deserved tribute to the influence of Jew- 
ish charity workers that the sister and 
older organization, the National Confer- 
ence of Charity and Correction of the 
United States, in which there is no dis- 
tinction of sect, has appointed a commit- 
tee to secure the co-operation of chari- 
table organizations and municipal author- 
ities throughout the country by the adop- 
tion of a plan similar to that initiated by 
the Jews. 





Js 


By far the most prized honor 
that can come to a Yale under- 
graduate is an election to one 
of the three senior societies. The forty- 
five men chosen each year out of a class 


College 
Athletics 
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of some three hundred may therefore be 
considered the cream of the class from 
the students’ point of view. From the 
biographies of the elect published in the 
current Yale Alumni Weekly some in- 
teresting sidelight is thrown on college 
ideals, for it seems that out of the forty- 
five men initiated the other day twenty- 
four were athletes or managers of ath- 
letic associations. That is, more were 
chosen for eminence in athletics than for 
all other causes combined. _ All we care 
to say in regard to this is that the gen- 
eral sense of mankind never rates athletic 
above intellectual ability, and if the con- 
trary view prevails in college sentiment 
the boys are not so much to blame as the 
system which keeps the faculty and the 
students unnaturally separated. We can- 
not believe that if, by personal relations, 
the scholarly influence of the teachers 
pervaded the students, there could be any 
such extravagant honor paid to. success 
in mere physical culture. 


J 


We have a letter from Edmund C. 
Stedman, acknowledging a contribution 
sent to him for the statue, in honor of 
the poet Whittier, to be set up by the 
Whittier Home Association in front of 
the Friends’ Meeting-house, where he 
worshiped in Amesbury, Mass. Mr. 
Stedman says: 

I do not believe any one gift, large or small, 
will give more pleasure to the association at 
Amesbury than your own. For Tue INpE- 
PENDENT is inseparably linked with Whittier’s 
poetry and memory, and both by this con- 
tribution and by the prompt and full co-opera- 
tion, which it is extending through its columns, 
it gives generous encouragement to the 
Memorial Committee. 

We suggest that those who wish to take 
part in this memorial send their con- 
tributions direct to Mr. Stedman, 20 
Broad Street, New York, and they will 
receive an autograph acknowledgment 
from the banker poet. We are much in- 
debted to Mr. Pickard, a nephew by mar- 
riage of Mr. Whittier, and his biogra- 
pher, for the privilege of publishing 
several of Mr. Whittier’s earlier uncol- 
lected or unpublished poems, one this 
week. 

Js 

Dr. Norman Lockyer, the English as- 

tronomer, has long been trying to show 
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a coincidence between the thirty-five 
year sun-spot period and the famines in 
India. The terribie eruptions in Mar- 
tinique and St. Vincent have led him to 
raise the question whether there is no 
relation between sun-spots and volcanic 
eruptions. Just now there is a well de- 
fined sun-spot minimum. At the mini- 
mum of 1867 Mauna Loa, Formosa and 
Vesuvius were involved. At the maxi- 
mum of 1883 came Krakatoa. But it 
will take much more than these coin- 
cidences to make the relation probable. 
Just now the chief question will be as 
to where the water comes from that 
pours in floods of mud, and whence the 
flaming gases. Has water reached a 
region of heat where its elements have 
been disassociated by the extreme heat? 


+s 


Startling discoveries are so frequently 
announced that one has to be somewhat 
skeptical in reference to them. One of 
the last is that Prof. N. M. Hopkins, 
of Columbian University, Washington, 
has discovered some very important new 
conditions of ions, showing that their 
motion can be modified by friction, and 
how they are attracted by positive or 
negative électricity and can be made to 
carry heat energy as well as electric 
charges. All this is very interesting if 
true, but no authoritative statement has 
yet appeared. The newspaper account 
will probably resolve itself into some in- 
teresting experiments with ions with a 
more moderate explanation. 


a 


Of all the miscalled college “ pranks ” 
none is more repreherisible than that 
which kidnaps students and keeps them 
for a while imprisoned, for the sake of 
preventing their attendance at some class 
function. It is an offense on personal 
liberty to be resisted by violence and to 
be prosecuted at law. The danger of it 
appears in the case of a student of the 
University of Vermont who, in attempt- 
ing last week to escape from the kidnap- 
ers, leaped into the river and was 
drowned. College authorities should 
absolutely suppress the practice, or 
grand juries should. 




















Policy Loans as Assets in Life 


Insurance 


“ SUBSCRIBER” writes from Philadel- 
phia that he cannot make out whether we 
were serious or sarcastic in remarking 
of the policy liens in the Mutual Re- 
serve, which are equivalent to premium 
loans, that “ such loans are a good asset, 
in the same sense and manner that paid 
checks of a depositor are an asset in a 
bank; they are offsets against a debt.” 
We were serious, and are so now. “ Sub- 
scriber ” proceeds to offer some informa- 
tion aboutthe properstatus of paid checks 
and to deny that they are true assets. 
Nobody has declared them such; we said, 
as an illustration, that premium loans are 
an asset in life insurance “in the same 
sense and manner that paid checks are 
an asset,” and so they are. Premiumloans 
are an asset in life insurance, and are so 
treated, with entire correctness. The pre- 
mium loan, represented by an interest- 
bearing note, has almost gone out of use, 
since it involved objections; but let us 
try to make its nature clearer, premising 
that the particular figures used are ar- 
bitrary and illustrative merely: 

John Doe holds a $1,000 policy in a 
company ; the company hold ’s notes 
for $300, representing premium which he 
has not paid, hence money borrowed of 
the company; the legal liability on the 
policy is also $500. On these supposi- 
tions, if Doe dies the company hands 
over in settlement the $300 of notes and 
$700 in cash; thus this $300, worthless in 
any other use, is cash as respects the 
obligation to Doe, and so is properly 
treated as an asset, because the $1,000 
(not the net $700) is treated as a con- 
tingent obligation. The law charges re- 
serve liability on the $1,000, and so the 
$300 must be put into assets, as is clear- 
ly right. There are also “ deferred ” 
premiums in life insurance. If there is 
a policy bearing a quarterly premium of 
$125 and three of these premiums for 
the current year are yet to be received, 
the company enters the $500 in assets, 
and reserve on the policy goes into lia- 
bilities. If a new policy has been writ- 
ten, and the first premium is not yet in 
hand, such premium may properly go 
into assets under its proper title, pro- 
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vided the proper liability on the policy 
goes on the other side of the account. 
Premiums are also commonly entered in 
full as income, notwithstanding that in 
literal fact they never come in full into 
the company’s office; the commissions 
deducted from them before remitting 
are charged off in expense, and this is 
correct in fact and in bookkeeping. 
Perhaps this makes it plainer how pre- 
mium notes and loans are a good and 
real asset—a matter which some ‘have not 
understood and a fewhave even disputed. 


Sd 


AccorDING to the compilation of 
the Insurance Press, the payments to 
members of life insurance organizations 
in IQOI were: 


Claims paid in the United Sta in 
United States possessions and Can- 


MACOE) | Kai Si d'e 5:04 pe d:6 04> OW ep 06 15,000,000 
Annuities (estimated)..........-..- 5,000,000 
Claims paid, outside of New York Re- 

port (estimated).......escesevees 6,000,000 

$290,851,591 


As this probably does not cover quite all, 
it would be safe to say that the outgo 
averages nearly or quite a million for 
every business day of the year. In 
amounts paid for claims this still leads 
with 43 millions, followed by Pennsyl- 
vania with 23 millions, Massachusetts 
with 16 millions. Illinois and Ohio are 
about together, and fall a little behind 
Canada. That miserable investment in 
statehood, Nevada, falls behind Wyo- 
ming, each of the Dakotas, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, 
and is not far ahead of Hawaii, while 
far-off Alaska received $25,000. Of cit- 
ies that received over $100,000 there were 
184; over $200,000, 90; over $300,000, 
63; over $400,000, 45 ; over $500,000, 39; 
over a million, 21; over two millions, 9; 
over five millions, 5. These last five were 
Boston, Chicago, Brooklyn, Philadelphia 
and New York, the last receiving over 
twenty millions. The Industrial policies 
in force in the United States are now 
over twelve millions in number. More 
and more life insurance is becoming, for 
all classes, the rule, and neglect of it a 
fault which puts a man on the defensive. 
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Publicity for Industrial Cor- 
porations 


RECENT disclosures as to the actual 
financial condition of several of the in- 
corporated combinations commonly called 
trusts add force to the demand for the 
frequent publication of complete and 
trustworthy reports by such corporations. 
These reports should be made by inde- 
pendent and competent examiners, and 
should set forth the results of expert in- 
quiry concerning something more than 
the corporation’s books. The present 
condition and recent history of Interna- 
tional Power and the Asphalt Trust show 
how useful and instructive such reports 
in some instances would be. Valuable 
suggestions as to the examinations that 
are needed have recently been made by 
Mr. Thomas L. Greene, whose wide ex- 
perience and established reputation de- 
mand careful attention for his opinions 
on the subject. 

Trustworthy and complete informa- 
tion as to the condition and value of the 
business and the property of these great 
industrial corporations is needed by 
bankers to whom they apply for loans. 
It. is sometimes. very difficult to ascer- 
tain the financial responsibility of a com- 
bination of companies and factories, al- 
tho with respect to each concern, before 
the consolidation, the task was a simple 
one. The bonds and shares of the com- 
binations are offered as collateral, and ac- 
cepted by banks and trust companies, al- 
tho in some instances the lenders have 
no exact knowledge as to the real value 
of the securities. Stock Exchange quo- 
tations are not always a .trustworthy 
measure of value. The shares of one 
company were selling recently at $199; 
the price now is about $70; the company 
began not long ago to pay dividends at 
the rate of 10 per cent., altho its net earn- 
ings were at the rate of less than 4 per 
cent. Obviously, the complete informa- 
tion of which we have spoken is needed 
by: the holder or buyer of shares as well 
as by the loaning institutions. ; 

An examination of the company’s ac- 
counts by competent and disinterested 
experts, and the publication of a report 
based only on such an examination, are 

not sufficient; altho such examinations 
and reports are much to be desired, and 
have been very useful. Mr. Greene sug- 
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gests that an audit of the accounts should 
be accompanied by an appraisal of the 
company’s property, made by competent 
and disinterested engineers. We should 
say that they might well be assisted to 
some extent by persons having a prac- 
tical knowledge of the industry under ex- 
amination. A report based upon an audit 
and such an appraisal would show how 
much of the capitalization is based on 
tangible assets, and how much on good 
will; whether the plant has been main- 
tained by sufficient appropriations for re- 
pairs; whether the machinery is obsolete 
and should be superseded ; and how much 
of the earnings will probably be required 
in the future for renewals or enlarge- 
ments.. All the reports: thus obtained 
should be combined and harmonized by 
the examining authority or institution, 
the statement of earnings and financial 
condition being made to correspond and 
agree with the facts ascertained outside 
of the books. Loaning institutions and 
the investing public would thus have the 
information to which they are fairly en- 
titled. 

The publication of such reports by 
companies which have no reason to fear 
such publicity would clearly be to their 
advantage in the securities market and 
with those who loan on collateral; while 
other concerns that could not bear the 
light would justly. suffer in comparison. 
We expect that the plan suggested by 
Mr. Greene will eventually be adopted by 
many great industrial corporations. It 
deserves the influential support of the of- 
ficers of the Stock Exchange and of 
prominent loaning institutions. Some 
progressive and fearless company—the 
United States Steel Corporation, for ex- 
ample—should be induced to lead the 
way. 

a 


....The Equitable Trust Company, of 
New York, of which the President. is 
William T. Cornell, formerly cashier of 
the Lincoln National Bank, has a capital 
of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $500,000. 
This company was established seven 
years ago, and was called the American 
Deposit & Loan Company, and received 
its present name by act of legislation May 
1st. The Vice-President is James H. 
Hyde, Vice-President of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 
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Life Insurance Gompany 
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RECEIVED : 
For premiums, - - $2%6,751,123.41 
For interest, - - - 89,762,760.29 
For rents, - - - 8,892,648.73 
Balance profit and loss, I 238,556.90 
Total receipts, tS «0 = Br8 $316,645,089.33 
It has paid Death claims for - - - - ${09,759,365.91 
Endowments and annuitiesfor - 15,449,303.79 
for surrendered Policies, - - -  26,691,442.17 
for Dividends, - - - - - - 62,379,708.56 





A total returned to policy-holders or their 

beneficiaries, being 98.86 per cent. 

of the entire premiums received, - $2/4,279,820.43 
; It has paid for Expenses, 9.13 per cent, 














of its income, - - - - - - - 28,911,657.70. 
Taxes,- - - - -  10,804,028.28 
Total expenditures, - - - - --- - + - =  253,995,506.41 
Balance net assets, January 1, 1902, - - - . $62,649,582.92 
It has additional assets (see Statement), - - + - - 2,627,596.29 . 
Total assets, - - + - - - + - - $65,277,879.25- 














JACOB L. GREENE, President __ HERBERT H. WHITE, Sec’y 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres’t DANIEL M. WELLS, Actuary ' 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK| 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 


























NINETY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1902 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 











PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE. 
(Cash in Banks : . - 4° fh sof, is - - - $ 743,517 01 
‘Real Estate - - - - : - . - - - - 1,633,892 06 
{United States Bonds - - - - - - $1,600,000 00 2,072,000 00 
‘State and City Bonds - - 7. #e - - 1,075,000 00 1,114,000 00 
“Rail Road Bonds - - - - - - . 1,310,000 00 1,371,340 00 
Water and Gas Bonds - - - - . - 148,000 00 145,620 00 
Rail Road and Gas Stocks : - - : - 4,415,000 00 6,752,250 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks - - 165,000 00 469,750 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ist ten on Real Estate - : - - 128,750 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - 2+ o.9508 771,087 62 
«Interest due and accrued.on tst January, 1902 - - - : - 53,663 04 
$15,255,869 73 

eee LIABILITIES : 
Cash Capital : - - : - - - - : - $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund - - - - : : : . 5,060,677 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims - - : ° ° 1,288,849 85 
Net Surplus - “ - - - . - : - - 5,906,342 88 
$15,255,869 73 
‘Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - - = $8,906,342 88 





DIRECTORS: 


evr P. MORTON, GEORGE H. HARTFORD, JAMES B. VAN WOERT, 
CORNELIUS N: BLIss, Henry F. NOYEs, JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JoHN H. WASHBURN, LucIEN C. WARNER, . Witiiam F. HAVEMEYER, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, WARNER VAN NORDEN, CorD MEYER. 

ELBRIDGE G. Snow. DuMONT CLARKE, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 



























HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 7 o,. WILLIAM H. CHENEY 
-JFREDERIC C. BUSWELL,. : é : 


New ‘tak, donee ta i962: 
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Ghe a 
NEW YORK LIFE | 


Insurance Company 


JOHN A. McCALL, President 





IS THE 


GREAT AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





4 AND THE 

















Greatest International Life 
Insurance Company in the 


World 


| (SUPERVISED BY 82 GOVERNMENTS) 





Greatest Number of Policyholders 
Greatest Amount of Insurance in Force 
Greatest Amount of New Business Secured — 
Greatest Income 
Greatest Gain in Assets 
Greatest Gain in Total Insurance 


Greatest in Liberal Treatment of Policyholders 


—— 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COPMPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 


Charter Perpetual. 


Incorporated 1849. 





1902. § 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Annual Statement, January Ist, 1902. 


CASH CAPITAL -° - 
ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of 
Transmission 


Rents and Accrued Interest 

Real Estate Unincumbered 

Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 

Loans on Collateral Security 

> Bank Stocks Market Value 
Railroad Stock of 

Miscellaneous Stocks 

Railroad Bonds 

United States Bonds 

Miscellaneous Bonds 


TOTAL ASSETS 
LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK ‘ 


Reserve for Re-insurance 
Reserve for all unsettied Claims 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 








NET SURPLUS 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 


$2,000,000. 


$431,073.97 


648,886.02 § 
42,287.44 § 


222,826.00 © 


664,460.00 | 


21,876.00 & 


668,990.00 
2,267,900.00 @ 
717,000.00 & 
289,160.00 :¢ 


78,000.00 ‘& 


78,000.00 
$5,898,887.43 | 





$2,.000,000.00 § 
2,163,684.46 


448,107.70 &@ 





$4,611,692.15 


*1,287,195.28 
3,287, 195.28 


$28,949,377.06 


*Norgz.—In July. 1901, $500,000 was transferred from Surplus to Capital Account, increasing the Capital from 


$1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 











A. W. DAMON, PRESIDENT. W. J. MACKAY, SEc’y. 
CHAS. E..GALACAR, Vicr-PREs’T. F. H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 





Western Negro Chicago, Illinois. 
A. J. HARDING, MANAGER. 


A. F. DEAN, Ass’r MANAGER. W. A. BLODGETT, ap Ass’r MANAGER. 





Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cail. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, MANAGER. GEO. W.-DORNIN, Ass’tT MANAGER. 
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(HAS THE © J 
STRENGTH OF | ‘ae 
GIBRALTAR |)’ 


Standing Guard 


over the interests of the hold- 
ers of nearly 4,500,000 poli- 
cies is 


The Prudential 


with its varied Life Insurance policies, 
furnishing the very best protection to 
men, women and children of this land. 


A POLICY ORDINARY OR INDUSTRIAL 
FOR YOU | $100,000 to $15. 


Write for rates, Dept. 110. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 
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$25 
To Colorado 
and Back 


# 
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E are going to sell tickets at less than half fare this summer, so 
\ \ as to enable people of moderate means to spend their vacation [MIG 
in Colorado. On certain frequent days the price for round trip a 
tickets over the Burlington Route to Colorado, will be $25 from Chicago, Route 
$21 from St. Louis.’ Eastern Railroad agents will sell through tickets, 

Colorado is by no means a country of high prices. Our handbook ‘tells all about ° 
the hotels, boarding houses and ranches, their prices, names and addresses of the 
proprietors, attractions within reach, rates for livery, the fishing and hunting, charges 
for guides, etc. You can get excellent accommodations for $8 to $10 a week. Send 
fora copy. No charge, and with the book I will enclose a circular telling about the 
railroad ticket rates and our fast “one night on the road” trains ‘between Chicago or 
St. Louis and Colorado. 

There is no place in the world like Colorado for beauty of mountain scenery and 
perfection of climate —it is ideal. I have never known anyone to return from Colorado 
disappointed. Where could you find a more delightful place to spend your vacation? 

Don't forget. Send today for a copy of our Colorado handbook. 





P..S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. & Q. Ry., CHICAGO 








